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MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 



James Gbahame, author of "The Sabbath," was bom at 
Glasgow on the 22d of April 1765. His father followed 
the profession of a writer or law-agent in that city, and 
held a most respectable position in society, being alike 
valued for his business talents and integrity, and 
esteemed for his private worth. The mother of the 
subject of our notice is also represented as having been 
remarkable for the possession of many high qualities 
both of mind and heart ; and to the training derived 
from such parents, James Grahame unquestionably 
owed much of the intellectual distinction which he 
afterwards attained, as well as that purity of principle 
and moral rectitude by which he was equally charac- 
terised. 'His regular education commenced at the 
grammarnschool of Glasgow, from which seminary he 
removed, at a fitting age, to the university of the same 
city. Here he spent five years in close and studious 
attendance on the literary and philosophical lectures of 
the college, and on those, in particular, of Professor 
Millar, whose prelections on law and government had 
an important influence in embuing the young student's 
mind with political opinions verging on extreme or 
ultra-liberalism. These opinions caused him, on the 
occurrence of the French Revolution, to give a warm 
and perhaps imprudent approval of the principles which 
led to that event, and to anticipate great results there- 
from. He, like others, was doomed in this to receive a 
disappointment, as far as immediate consequences, at 
least, were concerned. 

Though much of the youthful life of Grahame was 
necessarily passed in the crowded walks of his native 
city, yet he was not deprived of those opportunities of 
viewing nature in her rural garb, which seem of so 
much consequence to the early formation of a poetical 
taste. The elder Grahame had a summer residence on 
the banks of the little stream called the Cart, and here 
James used to spend all the leisure time that could be 
spared from his town occupations. It was at this spot 
tnat he pored over the works of Milton, Thomson, 
and others whose writings proved most congenial to 
his taste. From these mental recreations, as well 
as from his graver academical studies, Grahame was 
called away at the age of nineteen, his father con- 
sidering that the fittiog time had then arrived for his 
entering on the profession of the law, to which the 
youth had been long destined by his parent. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1784, James was bound apprentice 
to Mr Lawrence Hill, a Writer to the Signet in Edin- 
burgh, and a relative of the Grahame family. Though 
he permitted himself to be articled to the legal profes- 
sion without ofiering any opposition, the step was one 
not at all in consonance with the yomig man's wishes, 
nor agreeable to his peculiar tastes and sentiments. 
He was naturally of gentle temperament and delicate 
physical organisation, and a violent stroke on the head, 
wluch he received ere he left Glasgow, produced such 
a lasting effect upon his constitution, as to render him 
ever afterwards more unable than he might otherwise 
have been, to play an active part on so bustling a stage 
as that of the law. His father's slightest wish, how- 
ever, had too much weight with the son to permit him 
to disclose the adverse bent of his inclinations, even on 
an occasion of such importance as the choice of a pro- 
fession for life. 

After concluding his appointed term of service in 
Edinburgh with Mr Hill, Grahame underwent the cus- 
tomary trials, and was formally enrolled in the Society 
of Writers to the Signet. The influence of his family 
and friends render^ his prospects of success in this 
profession very flattering ; but the death of his father, 
at the dose of 1791, induced the subject of our memoir 



department of the legal profession would yield him 
greater leisure to indulge the literary propensities 
which were in him already strong and unchangeable. 
In March 1795, he became a member of the Scottish 
bar. For upwards of twelve succeeding years he con- 
tinued to attend the Court of Session in his capacity 
of advocate, and would probably have been a well 
employed one, had not his health prevented him not 
only from engaging laboriously in the duties of the 
profession, but even from desiring to attain a high 
degree of success. What business he did undertake 
was always well done, and his law papers, in particular, 
were drawn up with acknowledged ability and elegance; 
but, under all the circumstances, Grahame never be- 
came famous as a practitioner at the bar of his native 
country. 

During his term of study at the University of Glasgow. 
James Grahame had given proof of his early poetical 
tendencies, by collecting and publishing, at that time, 
a number of pieces which had been produced by him at 
various preceding periods. This little volume appears to 
be now lost to the world, a circumstance the less to be 
regretted, however, since it is understood to have chiefly 
contained the first rude draughts of pieces subsequently 
given to the public in an improved state. Passing over 
this early production, we find Mr Grahame next pre- 
senting himself in print in the columns of a Kelso news- 
paper. The compositions which appeared here were 
afterwards published in a complete and amended shap^ 
under the collective denomination of the " Rural 
Calendar." No reputation, of course, resulted to the 
author from these anon;y'mous contributions to a pro- 
vincial newspaper. In the year 1801, however, Mr 
Grahame appealed directly and openly to public favour. 
He issued from the press a dramatic poem upon the 
popular subject, and with the popular title, of " Mary 
Stewart, Queen of Scotland." The best that can be 
said of this production is, that it shows the author to 
bo a close observer of nature, and well read in the 
knowledge of the human heart. To dramatic skill 
and power the poem has not the most slender pre- 
tensions. 

Mr Grahame was married in the spring of 1802 to 
Miss Grahame, eldest daughter of a gentleman who 
filled the respectable situation of town-clerk of Annan, 
in Dumfriesshire. This lady was in every respect an 
eligible partner for the subject of our notice, as many 
after years of mutual happiness satisfactorily proved; 
but her attachment to her husband, and her conscious- 
ness of his tiilents, did not prevent her from at first 
taking part with those of his friends who counselled 
him to forsake poetry, as a field in which he was not 
fitted to excel. A most pleasing incident relieved 
Grahame from all domestic opposition, at least, on this 
score. At the time of his marriage, he had projected 
the composition of •' The Sabbath," and he pursued the 
task of writing it in secret, concealing the nature of his 
occupation from every one, his wife not excepted. The 
same concealment was observed when the poem was 
finished. It was sent to the press in 1 804, and was 
published anonymously at the close of that yeai", the 
printer and bookseller only being cognisant of tlie 
author's name. Grahame took an early opportunity 
of bringing a copy of the completed work Iiome with 
him, and left it upon his parlour tiible, as if for his own 
leisure reading. Entering the room soon i^f»'»i—'«»~'s. 
he found his wife earnestly engaged in th 
*'The Sabbath ;" and burning with ti*emuIo 
to know her opinion, he walked up and d 
time in almost bre8Lt\\\fi»»» viA.v^Y\.<&^. ^"^ 
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Raised on his arm, he lists the cadence close, 
Yet thinks he hears it still : his heart is chccr'd ; 
He smiles on death ; but, ah ! a wish will rise — 
*• Would I were now beneath that echoing roof ! 
Ko lukewarm accents from my lips should flow ; 
My heart would sing ; and many a Sabbath-day 
My steps should thither turn ; or, wandering far 
In solitary paths, where wild flowers blow. 
There would I bless His name who led me forth 
From death's dark vale, to walk amid those sweets— 
Who gives the bloom of hcaltli once more to glow 
Upon this cheek, and lights this languid eye." 

It is not only in tlio sacred fane 
That homage should be paid to the Most High ; 
There is a temple, one not made with hands, 
The vaulted Armament. Far in the woods, 
Almost beyond tlie sound of city chime. 
At intervals heard through the brcozeless air ; 
When not the limberest leaf is seen to move. 
Save where tlie linnet lights upon the spray ; 
Where not a floweret bends its little stalk. 
Save when the bee alights upon the bloom — 
There, rapt in gratitude, in joy, and love. 
The man of God will pass the Sabbath-noon ; 
Silence his praise : his disembodied thoughts. 
Loosed from the load of words, will high ascend 
Beyond the empjTeal, 

Nor yet less pleasing at the heavenly throne. 
The Sabbath service of the shepherd boy ! 
In some lone glen, where every sound is lull'd 
To slumber, save the tinkling of the rill. 
Or bleat of lamb, or hovering falcon's cry, 
Stretch'd on the sward, he reads of Jesse's son ; 
Or sheds a tear o'er him to Egypt sold. 
And wonders why ho weeps : the volume closed, 
With thyme-sprig laid between the leaves, he sings 
The sacred lays, his weekly lesson, conn'd 
With meikle care beneath the lowly roof. 
Where humble lore is learnt, where humble worth 
Pines unrewarded by a thankless state. 
Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, 
The shepherd-boy the Sabbath holy keeps. 
Till on the heights he marks the straggling bands 
Returning homeAvard from the house ef prayer. 
In peace they home resort. Oh blissful days ! 
When all men worship Grod as conscience wills. 
Far other times our fathers' grandsires knew, 
A virtuous race, to godliness devote. 
What though the sceptic's scorn hath dared to soil 
The record of their fame ! What though the men 
Of worldly minds have dared to stigmatise 
The sister-cause, Religion and the Law, 
With Superstition's name I — yet, yet their deeds. 
Their constancy in torture and in deaths 
These on tradition's tongue still live, these shall 
On history^s honest page be pictured bright 
To latest times. Perhaps some bard, whose muso 
Disdains the servile strain of fashion's quire, 
May celebrate their unambitious names. 
With them each day was holy, every hour 
They stood prepared to die, a people doom'd 
To death— old men, and youths, and simple maids. 
With them each day was holy ; but that mom 
On which the angel said, " See where the Lord 
Was laid," joyous arose — ^to die that day 
Was bliss. Long ere the dawn, by devious ways, 
O'er hills, through woods, o'er dreary wastes, they 

sought 
The upland moors, where rivers, there but brooks. 
Dispart to diiSerent seas. Fast by such brooks 
A little glen is sometimes scoop'd, a plat 
With greensward gay, and flowers that strangers seem 
Amid the heathery wild, that all around 
Fatigues the eye : in solitudes like these 
Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foil'd 
A tyrant's and a bigot's bloody laws ; 
There Jeazun^ on hia spear (one of th* array 
HiAtln the times ofoJ(iIi»dec»tb'd the rose 
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On England's banner, and had powerless struck 
Th' infatuate monarch and his wavering hosl^ 
Yet ranged itself to aid his son dethron'd). 
The lyart veteran heard the word of Grod 
By Cameron thunder'd, or by Renwick pour'd 
In gentle stream : then rose the song, the loud 
Acclaim of praise ; the wheeling plover ceas'd 
Her plaint ; the solitary place was glad. 
And on the distant cairns, the waUmer's ear* 
Caught doubtfully at times the breeze-borne note. 
But years more gloomy follow'd, and no more 
Th' assembled people oared, in face of day. 
To worship God, or even at the dead 
Of night, save when the wintry storm raved fierce. 
And Uiunder-peals compell'd the men of blood 
To couch within their dens ; then dauntlessly 
The scatter'd few would meet, in some deep dell 
By rocks o'er-canopied, to hear the voice, 
Their faithful pastor's voice : he by the gleam 
Of sheeted lightning oped the sacred book, 
And words of comfort spake : over their souls 
His accents soothing came — as to her young 
The heathfowl's plumes, when at the close of ere 
She gathers in mournful her brood dispersed 
By murderous sport, and o'er the remnant spreads 
Fondly her wings, close nestling 'neath her breast 
They cherish'd cower amid the purple blooms. 

But wood and wild, the mountain and the dale, 
The house of prayer itself, no place inspires 
Emotions more accordant with the day. 
Than does the field of graves, the land of rest. 
Oft at the close of evening-prayer, the toll. 
The funeral-toll, announces solemnly 
The service of the tomb ; the homeward crowds 
Divide on either hand : the pomp draws near ; 
The choir to meet the dead go forth, and sing, 
" I am the resurrection and the life." 
Ah me ! these youthful bearers robed in white. 
They tell a mournful tale ; some blooming friend 
Is gone, dead in her prime of years — ^'twas she. 
The poor man's friend, who when she could not give, 
With angel-tongue pleaded to those who could. 
With angel-tongue and mild beseeching eye. 
That ne'er besought in vain, save when she pray'd 
For longer life, with heart resign'd to die — 
Rejoiced to die, for happy visions blest 
Her voyage's last days,f and hovering round. 
Alighted on her soul, giving presage 
That heaven was nigh. Oh what a burst 
Of rapture from her lips I what tears of joy 
Her heavenward eyes suffused ! Those eyes are closed ; 
Yet all her loveliness is not yet flown : 
She smiled in death, and still her cold pale face 
Retains that smile ; as when a waveless lake, 
In which the wintry stars all bright appear, 
Is sheeted by a nightly frost with ice. 
Still it reflects the face of heaven unchanged. 
Unruffled by the breeze or sweeping blast. 
Again that knell ! The slow procession stops : 
The pall withdrawn. Death's altar, thick-emboss'J 
With melancholy ornaments (the name. 
The record of her blossoming age) appears 
Unveil'd, and on it dust to dust is thrown — 
The final rite. Oh I hark that sullen sound I 
Upon the lower'd bier the shovell'd clay 
Falls fast, and fills the void. 

But who is he 
That stands aloof, with haggard wistful eye. 
As if he coveted the closing grave 1 
And he does covet it — ^his wish is death : 

* Sentinels were placed on the suirounding hills, to give w«ni* 
ing of the approach of the military. 

t Towards the end of Clolambus's voyage to the newworidi 
when he was already near, but not in sight of land, the drooi^ 
hopes of his mariners (for his own confidence seems to have le* 
mained unmoved) were revived by the appearance of bir^ st 
first hoT^nns vran^ \3oa AxV^, vsjittwaUi^tlng on the rigging* 
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id resolve is fix'd — ^his own right hand 

I to do the deed : the day of rest 

i, no comfort, brings his woe- worn spirit ; 

>'d, the hallow'd dome he dreads to enter ; 

3 not pray ; he dares not sigh a hope ; 

,tion is his only heaven. 

ne the converse of his friends ! he shuns 

lan face ; in every careless eye 

a of his purpose seems to lurk. 

ly shades he loves, where no sweet note 

ed, where the rook unceasing caws : 

1 moors, remote from house or hut, 

inimated nature seems extinct, 

}ven the hum of wandering bee ne'er breaks 

3t slumber of the level waste ; 

p^cgetation's traces almost fail, 

ere the leafless cannachs wave their tufts 

white, or massy oaken trunks 

pied lie, and tell where greenwoods grew^ 

Q the heathless moss outstretch'd he broods 

his ever-changing plans of death : 

e, place, means, sweep like a moonlight rack, 

succession, o*er his clouded soul — 

^nard — and the opium draught, that brings 

y degrees, but leaves an awful chasm 

I the act and consequence — ^the flash 
ecus, fraught with instantaneous death ; 
a'd tower perch'd on some jutting rock, 
that, 'tween the leap and dash below, 
ath might take its flight in midway air— i 
iases for a time ; but on the brink, 

om the toppling edge his fancy shrinks 
or ; sleep at last his breast becalms— 
uns 'tis done ; but starting, wild awakes, 
ng to despair his dream of joy. 
)pe, faint hope, revives — ^hope that despair 
his aid let loose the demon phrensy, 
scared conscience blindfold o'er the brink 
lestruction's cataract of blood, 
iserable, most incongruous wretch ! 
thou to spurn thy life, the boon of God, 
tadest to approadi his holy place ! 
) to enter in ! maybe some word, 
jtly-chaunted strain, will in thy heart 
a chord in unison with life, 
re thy fancied woes to his whose fate 
ence dire !) incurable disease.— 
icast of a lazar-house, homeless, 
L a home where eyes do scowl on him ! 
even he, with feeble step draws near, 
*embling voice joins in the song of praise, 
he waits the hour of his release ; 
ws he has a home beyond the grave. 

im thee to that house, with studded doors, 
)n-visor'd windows, even there 
bbath sheds a beam of bliss, though faint ; 
3tor's friends, for still he hsis some friends, 
jne to visit him ; the blossoming pea, 
imbs the rust-worn bars, seems fresher tinged ; 
the little turf, this day renew'd, 
■k, his prison mate, quivers the wing 
lore than wonted joy. See, through the bars, 
illid face retreating from the view, 
ittering eye, following with hopeless look, 
ends of former years, now passing by 
;eful fellowship to worship God : 
lem in days of youthful years, he roam'd 

II and dale, o'er broomy knowe ; and wist 
as the blythest of the band 

his lot } condemn'd, condemn'd unheard, 
rty for his judge — among the throng, 
Larisaical hard-hearted man 
3 pass on to join the heaven- taught prayer, 
.ve our debts, as we forgive our debtors :" 
mforgiving Hps most impious prayer ! 
•pier far the victim, than the hand 
aalfl tiie legal stab ! The injured man 
internal, settled calm; to him 



The Sabbath bell sounds peace ; he loves to meet 

His fellow sufiferers, to pray and praise ; 

And many a prayer, as pure as e'er was breathed 

In holy fanes, is sigh'd in prison halls. 

Ah me ! that clank of chains, as kneel and rise 

The death-doom'd row. But see, a smile illumes 

The face of some, perhaps they're guiltless : oh 1 

And must high-minded honesty endure 

The ignominy of a felon's fate ? 

No I 'tis not Ignominious to be wrong'd ; 

No !— conscious exultation swells their hearts, 

To think the day draws nigh, when in the view 

Of angels, and of just men perfect made. 

The mark which rashness branded on their names 

Shall be effaced — when, wafted on life's storm. 

Their souls shall reach the Sabbath of the skies— < 

As bu-ds, from bleak Norwegia's wmtry coast, 

Blown out to sea, strive to regain the i^ore, 

But vainly striving, yield them to the blast. 

Swept o'er the deep to Albion's genial isle, 

Amaz'd they light amid the bloomy sprays 

Of some green vale, there to enjoy new loves. 

And join in harmony unheard before. 

Relentless Justice ! with fate-furrow'd brow ! 
Wherefore to various crimes, of various guilt. 
One penalty, the most severe, allot! 
Why pall'd in state, and mitred with a wreath 
Of nightshade, dost thou sit portentously, 
Beneath a cloudy canopy of sighs. 
Of fears, of trembling hopes, of boding doubts 9^ 
Death's dart thy mace ! Why are the laws of God, 
Statutes promulg'd in characters of fire,* 
Despised in deep concerns, where heavenly guidance 
Is most required ? The murderer — ^let hnn dicj 
And him who lifts his arm against his parent. 
His country, or his voice against his God. 
Let crimes less heinous dooms less dreadful meet 
Than loss of life ! So said the law divine. 
That law beneficent, which mildly stretch'd 
To the forgotten and forlorn, the hand 
Of restiitUion: Yes, the trumpet's voice 
The Sabbath of the jubileef announced : 
The freedom-freighted blast, through all the land 
At once, in every city, echoing rings, 
From Lebanon to Carmel's woody cliffs. 
So loud, that £bt within the desert's verge 
The couching lion starts, and glares around. 
Free is the bondman now, each one returns 
To his inheritance : the man, grown old 
In servitude, far from his native fields. 
Hastes joyous on his way ; no hills are steep. 
Smooth is each rugged path ; his little ones 
Sport as they go, while oft the mother chides 
The lingering step, lured by the wayside flowers : 
At length the hill, from which a farewell look. 
And still another parting look, he threw 
On his paternal vale, appears in sight : 
The summit gain'd, throbs hard h^ heart with joy 
And sorrow blent, to see that vale once more ! 
Instant his eager eye darts to the roof 
Where first he saw the light ; his youngest bom 
He lifts, and, pointing to the much-lov'd spot. 
Says, " There thy faSiers liv'd, and there they sleep." 
Onward he wendls ; near and more near he draws : 

* « And it came to pass on the third day in the morning, that 
there vrere thunders and lightnings, and a thick doad upon the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud; so that all 
the people that was in the camp trraibled.**— Exon. xix. IB, 

t ** And thou shalt number seven Sabbaths of years onto tliee^ 
seven times seven years ; and the space of the seven Sabbaths of 
years shall bo unto thee forty and nine years. Then shalt thou 
cause the trumpet of the Jubilee to sound on the tenth day of the 
seventh month, in the day of atonement shall ye make the tnmi- 
pet sound throughout all your land. And ye shall hallow fba 
fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty thswsi^i^vsQ^ ^B^^Oos^NaBD^xsi^^ 
all thfi inhaMfcKDJto^MKtttAv Vt^oafiLX^ *. V^^S^w^^^^tSS^ 
76 rihaa xetami «TOr^ xD3Hm.^Qsi\ft\^^ 
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How sweet the tinkle of the palm-bowerM brook ! 
The sanbeam slantmg through the cedar grove 
How lovely, and how mild ! but lovelier still 
The welcome in the eye of ancient friends, 
Scarce known at first ! and dear the fig-tree shade, 
*Neath which on Sabbath eve his father told* 
Of Israel from the house of bondage freed. 
Led through the desert to the promised land ; — 
With eager arms the aged stem he clasps. 
And with his tears the furrow'd bark bedews ; 
And still, at midnight hour, he thinks he hears 
The blissful sound that brake the bondman's chains, 
The glorious peal of freedom and of joy ! 

Did ever law of man a power like this 
DiBj^lay ! — ^power marvellous as merciful. 
Which, though in ot?ier ordinances still 
Most plainly seen, is yet but little mark'd 
For what it truly is — ^a miracle ! 
Stupendous, ever new, perform'd at once 
In every region, yea, on every sea 
Which Europe's navies plough ; yes, in all lands 
From pole to pole, or civilised or rude, 
People there are, to whom the Sabbath mom 
Dawns shedding dews into their drooping hearts : 
Yes ; far beyond the high-heaved western wave. 
Amid Columbia's wildernesses vast, 
The words which Grod in thunder from the mount 
Of Sinai spake, are heard, and are obey'd. 
Th^ children, Scotia, in the desert land. 
Driven from their homes by fell Monopoly, 
Keep holy to the Lord the seventh day. 
Assembled under loftiest canopy 
Of trees primeval (soon to be laid low). 
They sing, " By Babel's streams we sat and wept." 

What strong mysterious links enchain the heart 
To regions where the mom of life was spent ! 
In foreign lands, though happier be the clime, 
Though round our board smUe all the friends we love. 
The &ce of nature wears a stranger's look. 
Yea, though the valley which we loved be swept 
Of its inhabitants, none left behind. 
Not even the poor blind man who sought his bread 
From door to door, still, still there is a want ; 
Yes, even he, round whom a night that knows 
Ko dawn is ever spread, whose native vale 
Presented to his closed eyes a blank. 
Deplores its distance now. There well he knew 
Each object, though unseen ; there could he wend 
His way guideless through wilds and mazy woods f 
Each aged tree, spared when the forest fell, 
Was his familiar friend, from the smooth birch. 
With rind of silken touch, to the rough elm : 
The three grey stones, that mark'd where heroes lay, 
Moum'd by the harp, mourn'd by the melting voice 
Of Cona, oft his resting-place had been : 
Oft had they told him that his home was near : 
The tinkle of the rill, the murmuring 
So gentle of the brook, the torrent's rush, 
The cataract's din, the ocean's distant roar. 
The echo's answer to liis foot or voice. 
All spoke a language which he understood. 
All wam'd him of his way. But most he feels 
Upon the hallow'd mom, the saddening change ; 
No more he hears the gladsome village bell 
Ring the blest summons to the house of God ; 
And, for the voice of psalms, loud, solemn, grand. 
That cheer'd his darkling path, as with slow step 
And feeble, he toil'd up the spire-topt hill, 
A few faint notes ascend among the trees. 

* " And these words which I command thee this day shall be 
in thine heart. And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thoji sittest in thine house» 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up. Thou shalt say unto thy son, we were 

JPtaraob'3 boadmea in Egypt; and the Lord brought ws out of 

" ' W//A a mighty Jiimd. "—Dkvt. vl 6, 7, 21, 



What though the doster'd vine there hardly iempto 
The traveller's hand ; though birds of dazzling plume 
Perch on the loaded boughs ; ** Give me thy woods, 
(Exclaims the banish'd roan) ''thy barren woods. 
Poor Scotland ; sweeter there the reddening haw. 
The sloe, or rowan's* bitter bunch, than here 
The purple grape ; more dear the redbreast's note. 
That mourns the fading year in Scotia's vales. 
Than Philomel's, where spring is ever new ; 
More dear to me the redbreast's sober suit. 
So like a wither'd leaflet, than the glare 
Of gaudy wings that make the iris dim." 

Nor is regret exclusive to the old : 
The boy, whose birth was midway o'er the main, 
A ship his cradle, by the billows rock'd — 
" The nursling of the storm" — although he cliums 
No native land, yet does he wistful hear 
Of some far distant country still call'd hrnnCf 
Where lambs of whitest fleece sport on tlie hills. 
Where gold-speck'd flshes wanton in the streams ; 
Where Uttle birds, when snow-flakes dim the air. 
Light on the floor, and peck the table -crumbs. 
And with their singing cheer the winter day. 

But what the loss of country to the woes 
Of banishment and solitude combined ! 
Oh ! my heart bleeds to think there now may live 
One hapless man, the remnant of a wreck. 
Cast on some desert island of that main 
Immense, which stretches from the Cochin shore 
To Acapulco. Motionless he sits, 
As is the rock his seat, gazing whole days 
With wandering eye o'er all the watery waste ; 
Now striving to believe the albatross 
A sail appearing on th' horizon's verge ; 
Now vowing ne'er to cherish other hope 
Than hope of death. Thus pass his weary hours, 
Till welcome evening warn him that 'tis time. 
Upon the shell-notch'd calendar to mark 
Another day, another dreary day — 
Changeless — ^for in these regions of the sun, 
The wholesome law that dooms mankind to toil. 
Bestowing grateful interchange of rest 
And labour, is annull'd ; for mere the trees, 
Adom'd at once with bud, and flower, and fruit. 
Drop, as the breezes blow, a shower of bread 
And blossoms on the ground. But yet by him. 
The hermit of the deep not unobserv'd 
The Sabbath passes — 'tis his great delight. 
Each seventh eve he marks the farewefi ray, 
And loves, and sighs to think — ^that setting sun 
Is now empurpling Scotland's mountain tops. 
Or, higher risen, slants athwart her vales. 
Tinting with yellow light the quivering throat 
Of day-spring lark, while woodland birds below 
Chaunt in the dewy shade. Thus, all night long 
He watches, while the rising moon describes 
The progress of the day in happier lands. 
And now he almost fancies that he hears 
The chiming from his native village church ; 
And now he sings, and fondly hopes the strain 
May be the same that sweet ascends at home 
In congregation full — where, not without a tear, 
They are remember'd who in ships behold 
The wonders of the deep :f he sees the hand. 
The widow'd hand, that veils the eye sufiused ; 
He sees his orphan boy look up, and strive 
The widow'd heart to soothe. His spirit leans 
On God, Nor does he leave his weekly vigil. 
Though tempests ride o'er welkin-lashing waves 
On wings of cloudless wind '^ though lightnings burst 

* Mountain-ash. 

t ** They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
the great deep : these see the works of the Lord, and his wondert 
in the deep."— Psalm cviL 

t Tn the tropical regions, the ^ during storms ia often with* 
out a cloud. 
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SovividithktllieBUTSBrehidend seen 

In awful attamation. Calm he views 

Tbo fir exploding lirmameDt, and dares 

To hope one bolt in mercv ia reserved 

For his relesBo ; and yet he is reaign'd 

To live, because fall well be is assured 

Thy huid does lead him, thy right hand upholds.* 

And thy right haad does lead him. Lo 1 at last. 
One Bacred eve, he bears, faint from the deep, 
Musio remote, swelling at intervalB, 
As if th' embodied spirit of ewcet sounds 
Came slowly floating on Iho shoreward wave : 
The cadeoee well ha Icnows— a bynm of old. 
Where sweetly is rehearsed the lowly state 
Of Jesus, when bis birth was first aunouDced 
In midnigbt music, by an angel choir, 
To Bethlehem's shepherds,+ as tbey watch'd their floeks. 
Breathless, the man forlorn listens, aod thinks 
It ia a dream. Fuller the voices swell. 
He looks, and starts to see, moving along. 
The semblance of a fiery wave.t in crescent form, 
AppCOBching to the land ; straightway he sees 
A towering whiteness ; 'tis tbe beavcn-liird sails 
That waft the mission'd men, who have renounced 
Their homes, their country, nay, almost the world. 
Bearing glad tidings to the farthest isles 
Of ocean, that the dead thalt rise again. 
Forward tbe gleam-girt castle coaatwise glides. 
It seems as it would pass away. To cry 
The wretched man in vain attempts, in vain, 
Powerless his voice as in a fearful dream : 
Not BO his band ; be strikes the flint — a blaze 
Mounts from the ready heap of withered leaves ; 
The music ceases; accents harsh succeed. 
Harsh, but most grateful ; downward drop the sails. 
Ed^lf'd the anchor sinks ; tbe boat is launch'd j 
Bat cautious lies aloof till morning dawn ; 
Ob then the transport of the man, unased 
To other human voice bedde his own, 
Hia nativetongue to bear! He breathes at home, 
Though earth's diameter ia interposed. 
Of periU of the sea he has no dread, 
Full well assured the mission'd bark is safe, 
Held in the hallow of the Almighty's hand. 
(And signal thy deliverances have been 
Of those thy messengers of peace and joy.) 
Front storms that loudly threaten to unnx 
Islands rock-rooted in the ocean's bed, 
Tliou dost deliver them — and from tbo calm. 
More dreadful than tbe storm, when motionless 
Upon tbo ptirple deep the vessel lies 
For days, for nights, illomed by phosphor lamps ; 
When sea-birds seem in nesta of flame to float ; 
When backward starts the boldest mariner 
To see, while o'er the side he leans, his face 
As if deep-tinged with blood. 



Let wflrldly mi 

cause and combatanlB contemptuous sco 

And call fonatics them, who hazard he^lh 
And life, in testifymg of the truth. 
Who joy and glory in the cross of Christ ! 
What were the Galilean fishermen 



Then 
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They, too, though clothed with power of mighfy works 

Miraculous, were oft received with ECom ; 

Oft did their words fall powerless, tliough enforced 

By deeds that mark'd Omnipotence tbeir friend. 

But when their cfi'ortB faii'd, unweariedly 

They onward went, rejoicing in their course. 

Like helianthus,* boroe on downy wings 

To distant realms, tbey frequent fell on soils 

Barren and thankless ; yet oft-times they saw 

Their htbours crown'd with fruit an hundred fold— 

Saw the new converts testify their fliith 

By works of love — the slave set free, tlie sick 

Attended, prisoners visited, tbe poor 

Received as brothers at the rich man's board. 

Alas ! how different now the deeds of men 

Nursed in the faith of Christ ! — the free made slaves 1 

Stolen from their coontcy, borne across tlie deep, 

Enchain'd, endungeon'd, forced by stripes ta live, 

Doom'd to behold their wives, their little ones. 

Tremble beneath the white man's fiend-like frown ! 

Yet even to scenes like this, the Sabbatb brings 

Alleviation of tb' enormous woe ;— 

The oft-reiterated stroke is still ; 

The clotted scourge hangs hardening in tlie shroads. 

But see the demon man, whose trade is blood. 

With dauntless front convene-bis ruffian crew. 

To hear the sacred service read. Accursed 

The wretch's bile-tinged lips profane the word 



The decalogue. 

Wherein 'tiB written, "Thou sbalt do no murder :" 

Perhaps white yet the words are on his lips. 

He hears a dying mother's parting groan ; 

He bears her orphau'd chfld, witb lisping plaint. 

Attempt to rouse her from the sleep of rS^tli. 

Ob England 1 England ! wash thy purpled hands 
Of this foul sin, and never dip them more 
In guilt BO damnable ; then lift them up 
In supplication to that God whose name 
Is Mercy ; then thou may'st, without the risk 
Of drawmg vengeance from the surcharged clouds, 
Implore protection to thy menaced sliores ; 
Then God will blast the tyrant's arm that grasps 
The thDQderboIt of ruin o'er thy head ; 
Then will he turn the wolvish race to prey 
Upon each other ; then w 
The lav 
Backk 
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* " If I take (he wlngfl of the momfng, and dwell in the utter- 
mnt parts of the sea, even (here ibal] thj band lead me, and 
thy Ti|h( band ihall hold n»."'-Psiui oiiiLi. 

f " And there were In (he uine connttj ahepharda ahiding In 
tbe field, keeptngwatcbovnlfatir flookbynlgtat. - - 

angel laid unto tbem, F«r Del; fOr behold! Ibrln 
tldioga of snat Joji wbLch ihalL be to all p»jple. 
you la bom thta day, ia the city of David, h B&v] 

the hahg wnpped in awadd11iig-Qlii(hee, lyiafi In a ma 
suddenly then was with the angel a multitude of It 
boM, ptaiiing Qod, and fayfaiE, Olory lo Ood in ths h 
on evth peace, good will toward meD."— Lcaa, ii. B-: 
t " In jKRDe KAB, SA particnlaTl^ about the coast t 
as a ahip fioab along. It seemi durinf tbe night to Iw lunoimded 
with fin, and to leave a long ttaat of light bililDd It Whenever 
the ■■ li gently imitated. It aenu convartid tDto little itan; 
■THydropaaltbRakiemltalliht, Uke bodies tiMtrUltd In the 



Of all the murderous trades by mortals plied, 
'Tis war alone that never viohttes 
Tbe hallow'd day by simolate respect — * 
By bypocritic rest ; no, no, tlie work proceeds. 
, From sacred pinnacles are himg the nogsi- 

And the "^^^ whosB knoH a holy cahnness pou^d 

you Bond I ^''*'* ^^ ^""^ man's breast, whose sonnd consoled 

Por unto I ^^ ^"'^i '""^ P™'"' ^^ "'^ — perversion dire '. — 

r who Is ' Pealing with sulph'rouB tongue, speak deatb-lVaught 

ihaU ftod I words : 

er. And ' From mom to e' 

heavenly '■ Till at the hour ■ 

best, and Were wont to soothe the ear, the trumpet sounds 

Pursuit and flight altem ; and for the song 
mgjjluj Of larks descending to their grass-bower'd homes. 



fuinUwd with ■ , 
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The croak of flesh-gorged ravens, as they slake 
Their thirst in hoo^prints fill'd with gore, disturbs 
The stupor of the dying man : while death 
Triumphantly sails down th' ensanguin'd stream, 
On corses throned, and crown'd with shiver'd boughs^ 
That erst hung imaged in the crystal tide.* 

And what the harvest of these bloody fields ! 
A double weight of fetters to the slave, 
And chains on arms that wielded Freedom's sword ! 
Spirit of Tell ! and art thoi;i doom'd to see 
Thy mountains, that confess'd no other chains 
Than what the wintry elements had forged — 
Thy vales, where freedom and her stem compeer, 
Proud virtuous poverty, their noble state 
Maintained, amid surrounding threats of wealth, 

Of superstition, and tyrannic sway 

Spirit of Tell 1 and art thou doom'd to see 

That land subdued by slavery's basest slaves, 

By men, whose lips pronounce the sacred name 

Of Liberty, then kiss the despot's foot ? 

Helvetia ! hadst thou to thyself been true. 

Thy dying sons had triumph'd as they fell : 

But 'twas a glorious effort, though in vain. 

Aloft thy genius 'mid the sweeping clouds, 

The flag of freedom spread ; bright in the storm 

The streaming meteor waved, and far it gleam'd ; 

But ah ! 'twas transient as the iris' arch, 

Glanced from leviathan's ascending shower, 

When 'mid the mountain waves heaving his head. 

Already had the friendly-seeming foe 

Possess'd the snow-pilea ramparts of the land ; 

Down like an avalanche they roU'd, they crush'd 

The temple, palace, cottage, every work 

Of art and nature, m one common ruin. 

The dreadful crash is o'er, and peace ensues— 

The peace of desolation, gloomy, still : 

Each day is like a Sabbath ; but, alas ! 

No Sabbath-service glads the seventh day ; 

No more the happy villagers are seen, 

Winding adown the rock-hewn paths that wont 

To lead their footsteps to the house of prayer; 

But, far apart, assembled in the depth 

Of solitudes, perhaps a little group 

Of aged men, and orphan boys, and maids 

Bereft, list to the breathings of the holy man 

Who spurns an oath of feaity to the power ' 

Of rulers chosen by a tyrant's nod. 

No more, as dies the rustling of the breeze, 

Is heard the distant vesper-hymn ; no more 

At gloamin hour, the plaintive strain that links 

His country to the Switzer's heart, delights 

The loosening team ; or if some shepherd boy 

Attempt the strain, his voice soon f^tering stops ; 

He feels his country now a foreign land. 

Oh Scotland ! can'st thou for a moment brook 
The mere imagination, that a fate 
Like this can e'er be thine, that o'er those hills 
And dear-bought vales, whence Wallace, Douglas, Bruce, 
Bepoll'd proud Edward's multitudinous hordes, 
A GraUic foe, that abject race, should rule ! 
No, no ! let never hostile standard touch 
Thy shore : rush, rush into the dashing brine, 
And crest each wave with steel ; and should the stamp 
Of Slavery's footstep violate the strand. 
Let not tno tardy tide efface the mai'k ; 
Sweep off the stigma with a sea of blood ! 

But truce with war, at best a dismal theme j 
Thrice happy he, who far in Scottish glen 
B«tired (yet ready at his country's call). 
Has left the restless emmet-hill of man ! 
He never lougs to read the saddening tale 
Of endless wars ; and seldom does he hear 

* After a heavy cannonade, the Bhivered branches of trees, and 
the corpses of tliG killod, are seen Doaiing together down the 



The tale of woe ; and ere it reaches him, 
Rumour, so loud when new, has died away 
Into a whisper, on the memory borne 
Of casual traveller : as on the deep. 
Far from the sight of land, when all around 
Is waveless calm, the sudden tremulous swell, 
That gently heaves the ship, tells, as it rolls. 
Of earthqiiakes dread and cities overthrown. 

Oh Scotland ! much I love thy tranquil dales ; 
But most on Sabbath eve, when low the sun 
Slants through the upland copse, 'tis my delight, 
Wandering and stopping oft, to hear the song 
Of kindred praise arise from humble roofs ; 
Or when the simple service ends, to hear 
The lifted latch, and mark the grey-hair'd man. 
The father and the priest, walk forth alone 
Into his garden-plat or little field. 
To commune with his God in secret prayer — 
To bless the Lord, that in his downward years 
His children are about him : sweet meantime. 
The thrush that sings upon the aged thorn, 
Brings to his view the days of youthful years. 
When that same aged thorn was but a bush. 
Nor is the contrast between youth and age 
To him a painful thought ; he joys to think 
His journey near a close ; heaven is his home. 
More happy far that man, though bowed down, 
Though feeble be his gait, and £m his eye, 
Than they, the favourites of youth and health, 
Of riches and of fame, who have renounced 
The glorious promise of the hfe to come — 
Clinging to death. Or mark that female face. 
The faded picture of its former self. 
The garments coarse but clean ; frequent at church 
I've noted such a one, feeble and pale. 
Yet standing, with a look of mild content, 
Till beckon'd by some kindly hand to sit. 
She had seen better days ; there was a time 
Her hands could earn her bread, and freely give 
To those who were in want ; but now old ago 
And lingering disease have made her helpless. 
Yet is she happy, ay, and she is wise, 
(Philosophers may sneer, and pedants frown). 
Although her Bible be her only book ; 
And she is rich, although her only wealth 
Be recollection of a well-spent life — 
Be expectation of the life to come. 
Examine here, explore the narrow path 
In which she walks ; look not for virtuous deeds 
In history's arena, where the prize 
Of fame or power prompts to heroic acts. 
Peruse the lives themselves of men obscure ; 
There charity, that robs itself to give. 
There fortitude in sickness nursed by want, 
There courage that expects no tongue to praise. 
There virtue lurks, like purest gold deep hid. 
With no alloy of selfish motive mix'd. 
The poor man's boon, that stints him of his bread, 
Is prized more highly in the sight of Him 
Who sees the heart, than golden gifts from hands 
That scarce can know their countless treasures less :* 
Yea, the deep sigh that heaves the poor man's breast 
To see distress, and feel his willing arm 
Palsied by penury, ascends to Heaven, 
While ponderous bequests of lands and goods, 
Ne'er rise above their earthly origin. 

And should all bounty that is clothed with power 
Bo deem'd unworthy? Far be such athou^t ! 

* " And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and beheld l>ov 
the people cast money into the treasury ; and many that were 
rich cast in much. And there came a certain poor widow, and 
she threw in two mites, which make a farthing. And he callod 
unto him his disciples, and saith unto them. Verily I say unto 
you, that this poor widow hath cast more in than all they wbiA 
have cast into the treasury : for all they did oast in of tl^ 
abimdance, but she of her want did cast in all that she had; eren 
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£ve& when the rich bestow, thel^e are sure tests 
Of genidne eharitv : yea, yes, let wealth 
Give other alms than silver or than gold — 
Time, trouble, toil, attendance, watcmolness, 
Exposure to disease ; yes, let the rich 
Be often seen beneatii the sick man's roof; 
Or cheering, with inquiries from the heart, 
And hopes of health, the melancholy range 
Of coucnes in the public wards of woe : 
There let them often bless the sick man's bed, 
With land assurances that all is well 
At home, that plenty smiles upon the board, 
The while the hand that eam'd the frugal meal 
Can hardly raise itself in sign of thanks. 
Above all duties, let the rich man search 
Into the cause he knoweth not, nor spurn 
The suppliant wretch as guilty of a crime. 

Ye bless'd with wealth (another name for power 
Of doing good), oh would ye but devote 
A little portion of each seventh day 
To acts of justice to your fellow men I 
The house of mourning silently invites. 
Shun not the crowded alley ; prompt descend 
Into the half-sunk cell, darksome and damp ; 
Nor seem impatient to be gone : inquire. 
Console, instruct, encourage, soothe, assist ; 
Read, pray, and sing a new song to the Lord ; 
Make tears of joy down grief-worn furrows flow. 

O health ! thou sun of life, without whose beam 
The fairest scenes of nature seem involved 
In darkness, shine upon my dreary path 
Once more ; or, with thy faintest dawn, give hope 
That I may yet enjoy thy vital ray ; 
Though transient be the hope, 'twill be most sweet, 
Like midnight music, stealing on the ear. 
Then gliding past, and dying slow away. 
Music ! thou soothing power, thy charm is proved 
Most vividly when clouds o'ercast the soul— 
So light displays its loveliest effect 
In lowering skies, when through the murky rack 
A slanting sunbeam shoots, and instant limns 
Th' ethereal curve of seven harmonious dyes, 
Eliciting a splendour from the gloom : 
Oh Music ! still vouchsafe to tranquillise 
This breast perturb'd; thy voice, though mournful, 

soothes ; 
And mournful aye are thy most beauteous lays, 
Like fall of blossoms from the orchard boughs--- 
The autunm of the spring. Enchanting power ! 
Who, by thy airy spell, canst whirl the mind 
Far from the busy haunts of men to vales 
Where Tweed or Yarrow flows ; or, spuming time, 



Recall red Flodden field ; or suddenly 
Transport, with alter'd strain, the deafen'd ear 
To Linden's plain ! But what the pastoral lay^ 
The melting dirge, the battle's trumpet peal. 
Compared to notes with sacred numbers link'd 
In union, solemn, grand ! Oh then the spirit, 
Upborne on pinions of celestial sound, 
Soars to the throne of God, and ravish'd hears 
Ten thousand times ten thousand voices rise 
In slow explosion — ^voices that erewhile 
Were feebly tuned perhaps to low-breathed hymns 
Of solace in the chambers of the poor. 
The Sabbath worship of the friendless sick. 

Blest be the female votaries, whose day 
No Sabbath of their pious labours prove. 
Whose lives are consecrated to the toil 
Of ministering around th' uncurtain'd couch 
Of pain and poverty : blest be the hands, 
The lovely hands (for beauty, youth, and grace, 
Are oft conceal'd by Pity's closest veil). 
That mix the cup medicinal, that bind 
The wounds which ruthless warfare and disease 
Have to the loathsome lazar-house consign'd. 

Fierce Superstition of the mitred king ! 
Almost I could forget thy torch and stake. 
When I this blessed sisterhood survey — 
Compassion's priestesses, disciples true 
Of him whose touch was health, whose single word 
Electrified with life the palsied arm — 
Of him who said, " Take up thy bed and walk !" — 
Of him who cried to Lazarus " Come forth !*' 

And he who cried to Lazarus " Come forth !" 
Will, when the Sabbath of the tomb is past. 
Call forth the dead, and reunite the dust 
(Transform'd and purified) to angel souls. 
Ecstatic hope ! belief ! conviction firm ! 
How grateful 'tis to recollect the time 
When hope arose to faith ! Faintly at first 
The heavenly voice is heard. Then by degrees 
Its music sounds perpetual in the heart. 
Thus he, who all the gloomy winter long 
Has dwelt in city crowds, wandering afield 
Betimes on Sabbath morn, ere yet the spring 
Unfold the daisy's bud, delighted hears 
The first lark's note, faint yet, and short the song, 
Check'd by the chill ungenial northern breeze ; 
But, as the sun ascends, another springs. 
And still another soars on loftier wing, 
Till all o'erhead, the joyous choir unseen, 
Poised welkin-high, harmonious fills the air, 
As if it were a link 'tween earth and heaven. 



NOTES TO THE SABBATH. 



^ow itill the morning qfthe 7uxiiow*d day^ <^c.— P. 5. 

Tbat the religious obserrance of one day in seven was a point of 
main importuioe under the Jewish and Christian dispensations, 
is evident from the very strong terms in which the law com- 
manding its observance is couched— from the anxious repetitions 
of that law, the Judgments which the prophets dcnoimced against 
its violation, the fulfilment of those denunciations, the strict 
observance tA the Sabbath during the best times of the Jewish 
polity ; and its observance by Christ, the apostles, and the pri- 
mitive Christians. What is more material, that the Sabbath was 
instituted not as a mere ritwiJ, dbtervance, but as an essential 
article of morcU duty, is proved by this consideration, that one of 
the cbfecti of the institution was — the amelioration of the lot of 
the laborious part of the creation, animals as well as men. But 
the BpbAt of this admirable institution will be best illustrated, 
by bringing into one view some of those passi^ies of scripture, 
whether preceptive, prophetic, or historical, in which the Sab- 
bath is mentioned. 

** Keep the Sabbath day, to sanctify it as the Lord thy God 
hath commanded thee. Six days thou shalt labour, and do all 
thy work. But the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : 
in it thou ehcUt not do any work^ thou, nor thy son, noi tb^ 



daughter, nor thy mannBGrvant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thine 
ox, nor thine ass, nor any of thy cattle, nor the stranger that ia 
within thy gates; that thy manrscrvant and thy maid-servant may 
rest as wdl as Viou. And remember that thou wast a anrvant in 
the land of Egs^t, and that the Lord thy God brought thee out 
thence, through a mighty hand, and by an outstretched arm : 
therefore the Lord thy CK)d commanded thee to keep the Sabbath 
day."— Dkut. v. 12-15. 

" Ye ^biall keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my sanotnary : I 
am the Lord."— Lev. xix. 30. 

" Six days shall work bo done ; but the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath of rest, an holy convocation : yo shall do no work therein ; 
it is the Sabbath of the Lord in all your dwellings."— Ls v. zziiL 3. 

* * Six days shalt thou do thy work, and on the seventh day tbon 
shalt rest, that thine ox and thine ass may rest, and the eon of thy 
handmaid and the stranger may be rtfreshed."—Exov. xxiiL 13, 

** Also the sons of the stranger that join themselves to the Lord, 
to serve him, and to love the name of the Lord, to bo his servants, 
every one that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and take*** 
hold of my covenant, even them will I bttest \ftTQriXk^c|'»r 
tain, andm«k'atVv«m.Vi^vi^^3t^'as?j\!k.w!^ ^®^S 
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for mliM booM shall be called a home of prayor for all people.** 
••IBA. ItL 6, 7* 

" And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up, 
and, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath day, and stood up for to read. And there wan delirered unto 
him the book of the prophet Esaias : and when he had opened the 
book, he found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the 
Lord ii upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach ihtgotpel 
to the poor: ho hath sent mo to heai the brokm-h farted, topreadi 
deUveranee to the eaptivts, and recovering of tight to the blind, totetat 
lOterijf them that are bruited; to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord."— LuKK, iv. 16-19. 

** And that day was the preparation, and the Sabbath drew on. 
And the women also which came with him fn>m Galileo, followed 
after, and beheld the sepulchre, and how his body was laid. And 
they returned, and prepared spices and ointmcntM, and rested the 
Sabbath day, according to the commandment."— Lukk, xxiiL 

" But when they departed from Pcrga, they came to Antioch 
in PIsidia, and went into the synagogue on tlio Sabbath dny, and 
■at down. And after the reading of the law and the prophets. 
the rulers of the synagogue sent unto them. Having, Ye men and 
brethren, if yo have any word of exhortation for tho people, say 
on. Then Paul stood up, and beckoning witli his hand, said. 
Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, give audience." " For they 
that dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they knew 
him not, nor yet the voices of tho prophets, which arc read evcr>' 
Sabbath day, they have fulfilled them in condemning him." 
*' And when the Jews were gone out of the synagogue, the Gen- 
tiles besought them that these words might bo preached to them 
the next Sabbath."— Acts, xiii. 14, 15, 16.-27.-42. 

' ' Hear this, oh yc that swallow up the needy, oven to make tho 
poor of the land to fail, saying, When will tho new moon begone, 
that we may sell com ? and tho Sabbath, that wo may set forth 
wheat, making the ephah small, and tho shekel great, and falsi- 
fying the balances by deceit ? That ye may buy the poor for 
rilver, and the needy for a pair of shoes ; yea, and sell the refuse 
of the wheat."— Amos, viii. 4, 5, 6. 

" If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on my holy day, and call tlio Sabbath a delight, the 
holy of the Lord, honourable, and shalt honour him, not doing 
thine own ways nor finding thine own pleasure, nor ppcaking 
thine own words : then shait thou delight thyself in the Lord, 
and I will cause thee to ride upon tho high places of the earth, 
and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father ; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it"— Isa. Iviii. 13, 14. 

" In tho end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn towards the 
first day of tho week, came Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, 
to see the sepulchre. And, behold, there was a great earthquake ; 
for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and 
rolled back the stone and sat upon it His countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as snow. And for fear of him 
the keepers did shake, and became as dead men. And the angel 
answered, and said unto the women. Fear not ye ; for I know 
that yo seek Jesus which was crucified. Ilo is not here ; for 
he is risen, as he said : Come see the placo where the Lord lay."— 
Matthkw, xxvili. 1-6. 

** And on the Sabbath we went out of the city by a river-side, 
where prayer was wont to be made."— Acts, xvi. 13. 

** And upon the first day of the week, when the disciples came 
together to break bread, Paul preached unto them, ready to de- 
part on the morrow, and continued his speech imtil midnight"— 
Acts, xz. 7- 

Note II. 
nte toil-worn horse tetfree.—F. 5, 1. 24. 

" A Sabbath day's journey," says an able and faithful labourer 
in the vineyard of the Lord, " was among tho Jews a proverbial 
expreesion for a very short one. Among us it can have no such 
meaning afl^ed to it That day seems to be considered by too 
many as set apart, by divine and human authority, for the pur- 
pose not of rest, but of its direct opposite the labour of travelling ; 
thus adding one day moro of torment to those generous but 
wretched animals whose services they hire; and who, being 
generally strained beyond their strength tho other six days of the 
week, have, of all creatures under heaven, the best and most 
equitable claim to suspension of labour on the seventh. Consi- 
derations such as these may perhaps appear to some below the 
dignity of this place, and the solemnity of a Christian assembly; 
but benevolence, even to the brute creation, is in its degree a 
duty no less than to our own species, and it is mentioned by Solo- 
mon as a striking feature in the character of a lightoous man, 
that ' he is merciful even to his beast.' He, without whose per- 
mission ' not a sparrow falls to the ground, and who fccdcth the 
young ravens that call upon him,' will not suffer even the 
meanest work of his hands to bo treated cruelly with imptmity. 
He is the common Father of tho whole creation. He takes every 
part of it under his protection. He has, in various passages of 
Scripture, expressed his concern even for irrational creatures, 
and has declared more especially, in the most explicit terms, that 
the rest of the Sabbath was mcant^r our cattle and our tervantt, 
as well as for ourselves."- Porteus. 

Note III. 
Of giving thankt to God.— "P. 5, 1. 37. 
Thontgh this usage did not originate in positive institntion, yet 
aurZardianjr be said to ba re en joined it by Ida example. Mfuiy 



are the instances that might be quoted. Even after his renm^ 
tion . he brake bread and blessed it * < Hut they constrained Ui, 
saying, Abido with us, for it is towards evening, and the dsf k 
far spent ; and ho went in to tarry with them. And it came to 
puss, as he sat at meat with them, he took bread, and NnttiM, 
and brake, and gavo to them. And their eyes were opened, nl 
theyjcncw him. and he vanibhed out of their sight. Andthqf 
said one to another. Did not our heart bum within us whUehi 
talked with us by the way, and while he opened to us the Scrip* 
tares ? And they roM} up the same hour, and returned to Jeni- 
salem, and fotmd the eleven gathered together, and them tint 
were with them, saying, The I^rd is riaen indeed, and hath Bp> 
peared to Simon. And they told what things were done in the 
way, and how ho was known of them in breaking of bread.'- 
LuKB, xxiv. 29-.'^. 

Note IV. 
TJie paU mechanic now hat leave to breathe.— V. 5, L 41. 
He who has seen threescore and ten years, has livod toi ftm 
qf Salbatht. The appropriation of so considerable a portion d 
human life to religious duties, to domestic enjoyment, and to 
meditative leisure, is a most mereif ul branch of tho divine dli* 
pensation. It is the grand bulwark of potvr/j^ against theaicnadh 
monta of capital. Tho labotiring cUsses «f2; their time. Thoridi 
are tho buyers, at least they are tho chief buyers ; for it is obri- 
ous, that more than the half of the waking hours of those who 
cam their bread by tho sweat of their brow, is consumed in the 
manufacture of articles that cannot be deemed either necessariet 
or comforts. Six days of the week are thus ditpoted qf already. 
If Sunday were in the market, it would find purchasers too. The 
abolition of tho Sabbath would in trath bo equivalent toaaea- 
tence, adjudging to the rich tho services of the poor fbr lift. 

Note V. 
The Sabbath tervice qfthe thephcrd boy.—F. C, 1. 29. 
" Say how, by early lessons taught 
(Tmth's pleasing air is willing caught). 
Congenial to th' untainted thought, 

Tho shepherd boy, 
"VVho tends his flocks on lonely height. 

Feels holy joy. 
Is aught on earth so lovely known ? 
On Sabbath mom, and far alone. 
His guileless soul all naked shown 

Before his God ; 
Such prayers must welcome reach the throne 

And blest abode."* 

Note "VT. 
Their conttancy in torture and in death.— P. C, L 64. 

The following passage from Bishop Burnet's History of his Own 
Time, will give some notion of the kind, though not of the eactent, 
of that hideous persecution from which the people of Scotland 
were delivered by the Revolution. "When any are to be strudc 
in the boots, it is done in the presence of the council ; and upon 
that occasion almost all offer to run away. The sight is so dread- 
ful, that without an order restraining such a number to stay, the 
board would be forsaken. But the duke, whUe he had been hi 
Scotland, was so far from withdrawing, that he looked on all the 
while with an unmoved indifiTcrence, and with an attrition, as 
if he had been to look on some curious experiment. This gave a 
terrible idea of him to all that observed it, as of a man that had no 
bowels nor humanity in him. Lord Perth observing this, resolved 
to let him see how well qualified he was to be an inquisitor-gene- 
ral. The rule about tho boots in Scotland was, that upon one 
witness and presumptions both together, the question might be 
given : but it was never known to be twice given, or that any other 
species of torture, besides tho boots, might be used at pleasure. 
In the courts of inquisition, they do, upon suspicion, or if a man 
refuses to answer upon oath as he is required, give him the tor- 
ture ; and repeat it, or vary it, as often as they think fit ; and do 
not give over, till they have got out of their mangled prisoners all 
that they have a mind to know from them. 

This Lord Perth resolved now to make his pattern ; and was a 
little too early in letting the world see what a govemmoit we 
were to expect under the influence of a prince of that religion. 
So, upon his going to Scotland, one Spence, who was a servant of 
Lord Argylo's, and was token up at London, only upon suspicion, 
and sent down to Scotland, was required to take an oath to answer 
all the questions that should be put to him. This was dxme in a 
direct contradiction to an express law against obliging men to 
swear tht^ they will answer tuper inquirendit. Si)ence likewise 
said, that he himself might bo concerned in what he might know; 
and it was against a very universal law, that excused all men 
from swearing against themselves, to force him to take such an 
oath. So ho was struck in tho boiots, and continued firm in his 
refusal. Then a new species of torture was invented ; he was 
kept from sleep eight or nine nights. They grew weary of man- 
aging this; so a third species was invented ; little screws of steel 
were made use of, that screwed the thumbs with so exquisite a 
torment, that he sank under this ; for Lord Perth told him, they 
would screw every joint of his whole body, one after another, till 
he took the oath. Yet such was the finnness and fidelity of this 

* Fragments of a poem by Thomas Telford, addressed to Ko» 
bcrt Burns. 
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poor man, that* even in that extremity, he capitulated that no 
new questions diould be put to h!m but those already agreed on ; 
and that he should not be obliged to be a witness against any 
person, and that he himself should be pardoned : so all he could 
tell them was. who were Lord Argyle's correspondents. The chief 
of them was Holmes, at London, to whom Lord Argylc writ in a 
cypher that had a particular ciiriosity in it. A double key was 
necessary : the one was, to show the way of placing the words 
or cypher, in an order very different from that in which they lay 
in the jtaper ; the other was the key of the cyphers themselves, 
which was found among Holmes*s pui>crs when he absconded. 
Bpence knew only the first of these ; but he putting all in its 
true order, then by the other key they were deciphered. In 
these it appeared what Argylo had demanded, and what he 
undertook to do upon the granting his demands ; but none of his 
letters spoke any thing of any agreement then made. 

When the torture had this effect on Spenoe, they offered the 
same oath to Carstairs: and upon his refusing to tako it, they 
put his thumbs in the screws, and drew them so haid, that as 
they put h!m to extreme torture, so they could not unscrew them, 
till the smith that made them was brought with his tools to take 
them off. So he confessed all he knew, which amounted to little 
more than some discourses of taking off the duke , to which he 
said that he answered, his principles could not come up to that ; 
yet in this he, who was a preacher among them, was highly to 
blame for not revealing such black propositions ; though it can- 
not be denied but that it is a hard thing to discover any thing 
that is said in confidence. And therefore I saved myself out of 
those difficulties, by saying to all my friends that I would not bo 
involved in any such confidence ; for as long as I thought our cir- 
cumstances were such that resistance was not la^vful, I thought 
the contealing any design in order to it was likewise unlawful ; and 
by this means I had preserved myself. But Carstairs had at this 
time some secrets of great consequence from Uolland trusted to 
him by Fagel, of which they had no suspicion ; and so they asked 
him no questions about them. Yet Fagd saw by that, as he 
himself told me, how faithful Carstairs was, since he could have 
saved himself from torture, and merited highly, if he had dis- 
covered them. And this was the foundation of his favour with 
the Prince of Orange, and of the great confidence he put in him 
to his death. 

Upon what was thus screwed out of these two persons, the Earl 
of Tarras, who had married the Duchess of Monmouth's eldest 
sister, and six or seven gentlemen of quality, were clapt up. The 
ministers of state were still most earnestly set on BaiUie's 
destruction, though ho was now in so languishing a state, occa- 
sioned chiefly by the bad usage he met with in prison, that if 
his death would have satisfied the malice of the court, that 
seemed to be very near. Baillio's illness increased daily ; and his 
%vife prayed for leave to attend on him, and if they feared an 
escape, ^e was willing to be put in irons ; but that was denied. 
Nor would they suffer his daughter, a child of twelve years old, 
to attend him, even when he was so low that it was not probable 
he could live many weeks, his legs being much swelled. But 
upon these examinations a new method in proceeding against 
him was taken. An accusation was sent him, not in the form of 
an indictment, nor grounded on any law, but on a letter of the 
king's, in which heeharged him, not only for a conspiracy to raise 
rebellion, but for being engaged in the rye-plot ; of all which ho 
was now required to purge himself by oath, otherwiso the council 
would hold him guilty of it, and proceed accordingly. He was 
not, as they said, now in a criminal court upon his life, but be- 
fore the ooimcil, who did only fine and imprison. It was to no 
purpose for him to say, that by no law, tmless it was in a court 
of inquisition, a man could be required to swear against himself, 
the temptation to perjury being so strong when scljf-preservation 
was in ihe case, that it seemed against all law and religion to lay 
sueh a snare in a man's way. But to an^er all this, it was 
pretended he was not now on his life, and that whatsoever he 
confessed was not to be made use of against his life ; as if the 
ruin of his family, which consisted of nine children, and per- 
petual imprisonment, were not more terrible, esx>ecially to one 
so near his end as he was, than death itself. But he had to do 
with inexorable men ; so he was required to take this oath Avithin 
two days. And by that time, he not being able to appear before 
the council, a committee of council was sent to tender him the 
oatb, and to take his examination. He told them he was not able 
to speak by reason of the low state of his health, which appeared 
very evidently to them ; for he had almost died while they were 
with him. He in general protested his innocence, and his abhor- 
rence of all designs against the king or the duke's life. For the 
other interrogatories, he desired they might be left with him, and 
he would consider them. They persisted to require hiij^ to take 
this oath ; but he as firmly refused it. So, upon their report, the 
oonnoil construed this refusal to be a confession, and fbaed him 
£6000, and ordered him to lie still in prison till it was paid. 
After this it was thought that this matter was at an end, and 
that this was a final sentence ; but he was still kept shut up, and 
denied aU attendance or asdstancc. He seemed all the while so 
oomposed and even so cheerful, that his bdiaviour looked like the 
reviving of the spirit of the noblest of the old Greeks or Romans, 
or rathra of the primitive Christians and first martyrs in those 
best days of the church. But the duke was not satiefied with all 
this. So the ministry applied their arts to Tarras, and the other 
jMisonera, threatening them with all the extremities of misery, if 
they would not witness treasonable matter against Baillie. They 
aliio practised on their wives, and, frightening them, set them, on 



their husbands. In conclusion , they gained what had been so much 
laboured : Tarras, and one Murray of Philiphaugh, did depose 
some discourses that Baillie had with them before he went np to 
London, disposing them to a rebellion. In these they swelled up 
the matter beyond the truth. Yet all did not amount to a fbll 
proof ; so the ministers, being afraid that a jury might not be so 
easy as they expected, ordered Carstairs's confession to be read 
in court ; not as an evidence (for that had been promised him 
should not be done), but as that which would fully satisfy the 
jury, and dispose them to believe the witnesses. So Baillie was 
hurried on to a trial. And upon the evidence he was found 
guilty, and condemned to bo executed that same day ; so afraid 
they were lest death should be too quick for them. He was very 
little disturbed at all this ; his languishing in so solitary a man- 
ner made death a very acceptable deliverance to him. He in his 
last speech showed that in several particulars the witnesses had 
wronged him. Ho still denied all knowledge of any design against 
the king's life, or the duke's ; and denied any plot against tho 
government. He thought it was la^vful for subjects, being under 
such pressures, to try how they might be relieved from them ; 
and their dcbign never went farther ; but ho would enter into no 
particulars. Tlius a learned and worthy gentleman, after twenty 
months' hard usage, was brought to such a death, in a way so full, 
in all the steps of it, of the spirit and practice of the courts of in- 
quisition, that one is tempted to think, that the methods taken in 
it were suggested by one well studied, if not practised in them. Tho 
only excuse that was ever pretended for this infamous prosecution 
was, that they were sure he was guilty, and that the whole secret 
of the negotiation between the two kingdoms was trusted to him ; 
and that since he would not discover it, all methods might be taken 
to destroy him : not considering what a precedent they made on 
this occasion, by which, if men were once possessed of an ill 
opinion of a man, they were to spare neither artifice nor violence, 
but to hunt him down by any means." It will surely be admitted 
that the practice of torture, as a mode either of detection or oon- 
viction, is the consummation of injustice and tyranny. 

Note VIL 
A people doom'd, Sfc.—P. G, 1. Gl. 

By the tyrannous and bloody laws that were passed between the 
year 1G61, and the cvcr-mcmorablo year of the blessed revolution, 
the whole inhabitants of extensive districts in the Lowlands of 
Scotland might be said to have lived under sentence of death. 

Note VIH. 
Old men, and youths, and simple maids.— P. 6, L 62. 
One morning, between five and six hours, John Brown, hav- 
ing performed the worship of God in his family, was going, witli 
a spade in his hand, to make ready some peat-ground. Tho 
mist being very dark, he knew not until cruel and bloody Claver- 
housc comx)as8ed him with three troops of horse, brought him 
to his house, and there examined him ; who, though he was a 
man of a stammering speech, yet answered him distinctly and 
solidly ; which made Clavcrhouse to examine those whom he had 
taken to bo his guide through the muirs, if they had heard him 
preach? They answered, ''No, no, he was never a preacher.** 
He said, " If ho has never prexiched, meikle he has prayed in his 
time." He said to John, "Go to your prayers, for you shall 
immediately die." When he was praying, Claverhouse inter- 
rupted him threo times : one time that he stopped him, he was 
pleading that the Lord would spare a renmant, and not make a 
full end in the day of his anger. Claverhouse said, ** I gave you 
time to pray, and ye are begun to preach." He turned about upon 
his knees and said, *' Sir, you know neither the nature of pray- 
ing nor preaching, that calls this preaching:" then continued 
without confusion. When ended, Claverhouse said, ** Take good- 
night of your wife and children." His wife standing by with her 
child in her arms that she had brought forth to him, and another 
child of his first wife's, he came to her, and said, <* Now, Marion, 
the day is come that I told you would come, when I spake first 
to you of marrying me." She said, ** Indeed, John, I can will- 
ingly part with you." Then he said, * * This is all I desire, I have 
no more to do but die." He kissed his wife and bairns, and wished 
purchased and promised blessings to be multiplied upon them, 
and his blessing. Claverhouse ordered six men to shoot him ; 
the most part of the bullets came upon his head, which scattered 
his brains upon the ground. Clavcrhouse said to his wife, * * What 
thinkcst thou of thy husband now, woman?" She said, **I 
thought ever much of him, and now as much as ever." He said, 
" It were justice to lay thee beside him." She said, ** If ye were 
permitted, I doubt not but yomr cruelty would go that length ; 
but how will ye make answer for this morning's work ?" He said, 
*' To man I can be answerable ; and for God, I will take him in 
mine own hand." Claverhouse mounted his horse, and marched, 
and left her, with the corpse of her dead husband lying there. 
She set the bairn on the groimd, and tied up his head, and 
Btraightcd his body, and covered him in her plaid, and sat down, 
and wept over him. It being a very desert place, where never 
victual grew, and far from neighbours, it was some time before 
any friends came to her ; the fi»t that came was a very fit hand, 
that old singular Christian woman in the Cmnmerhead, named 
Elizabeth Menzies, three miles distant, who had been tried with 
the violent death of her husband at PentlajQ.d^«£u«:>«%s^s^<jLN?«^ 
worthy sons, 'I1i<nnaA"Vi«x,'w\tfi N««j^\KsJ«^^"^i'"c«s^^ 
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I haTfl obfiervcd a potulani and eontemptuona disregard shown 
to proof of charoxUr. Jurymen are not aware how much this 
diai«gard tends to loosen the bonds of society. What has a poor 
jntai but his health and his character ? His character recom- 
BOfinds him to emplo>-ment, aids him when he is in distress, and 
lie looks to it as a defence when ho is accused. Take away its 
Talue in this last point of view, and you weaken one of the 
■trongest incentives to moral conduct. In the Old Bailey a good 
yifiwift is found not to be better than riches. Proof of alibU like- 
wise, is too little regarded by London juries. In cases of highway 
robbery oommited under cloud of night, I have observed the most 
inoomprehensible positiveness in the evidence of the prisoner's 
idaiHt^ Now, evidence of identity is the most fallacious of all 
evidence, especially in a populous city, in which, including a few 
wiIIph of the neighbourhood, two millions of people are collected. 
Among such a prodigious multitude, there must be many fac 
aimHes in person, in dress, in manner, and in voico. Yet juries 
every day convict on evidence of identity, though contradicted 
by evidence of cUibL Nor in such a city as London can it be said 
that they decide in this manner from their knowledge of the 
superior credibility of the one set of witnesses ; for it very seldom 
happens that London jurymen have ever seen the face of one of 
the witnesses. The disregard {laid to evidence of oUibi is defended 
on the score of the frequency of perjury. But this consideration 
strikes both ways. Thero may be perjury againtt as well as^r 
the prisoner. It is not enough to say that tho prosecutor has no 
Inteiest to use unjustifiable means for procuring a conviction. 
There may exist an interest to convict elsewhere than in tho 
prosecutor. When a crime is committed, the search for the cri- 
minal Is most efifectually stopped by a tAsl and conviction. Sup- 
pose, then, the real criminal hear that a wrong person is appre- 
hended on suspicion, how easy is it for him to send some of 
his associates to appear as informers, and then as witnesses 
against the prisoner ! Yes, it may bo said ; but a few cross ques- 
tionB will destroy tho fabric of a false story. Now, is it not phdn 
that the same observation Is applicable to false evidence, on 
whichever side it is brought ? But where is the remedy for all 
this? Will l^al regulations avail ? No. Let truth bo cultivated 
in private life ; let parents inculcate the love of truth more than 
the love of gain ; let it be their perpetual lesson to their diildren, 
that the possession of an lionut mind is a possession more valuable, 
both in r^ard to themselves and tho public, than all the wealth 
and accomplishments which industry and study can bestow. 
Iiet them dk^lay a scrupulous regard to truth, even in tho most 
trivial matters. *' Tho beginning of wrath," says Solomon, ** is 
as the letting out of waters." Tho observation may be extended 
to the beginnhig of faUehood, Let every man consider this, that 
when, eiUier by example or tolerance, he weakens that reoeraux 
in wUdi truth ought to be held, ho may perhaps be sowing the 
eeeds of perjury. Perhaps, if tho minuto links of human events 
were discernible, a judicial murder might sometimes be traced 
to an apparently harmless lie. But the fountain of justice is 
polluted from another quarter— the foul sink of revenue oaths. 
JHany mercantile houses keep a swearing derk. Such a man 
wfinw fifty appeals to the Deity in the course of a day. What ho 
Bweazs la sometimes consistent with his knowledge, sometimes 
not. No matter ; he gains by it two or three hundred pounds 
a-year; that is, ho is paid at the rate of about sixpence per oath. 
Bow unspeakably contemptible is that system of legislation 
which acts on the supposition that oatJis are the proper checks to 
fraud ag^st the revenue. 

Note XV. 

Eaeh one returns to his inheritance.— P. 7, !• 126. 

Lycuigus* contrivance of iron money, as a preventive of the 
corruption arising from the commercial sy8t(»n, was clumsy and 
inefficient, compared with that part of the Mosaic institution 
here alluded to. 

NoTK XVL 
Driven from Oieir homes byfdl monopoly.— F. 0, 1. 30. 
The utility of all such agricultural improvements as diminish 
the ^[uantum of human labour employed in the cultivation of the 
soil, is very questionable. In the Highlands of Scotland, black 
oatOe were the produce which in former times was cultivated. 
Afterwards it was discovered, that the rearing of sheep was a 
mode of farmii^ which required a much smaller proportion of 
hands than the roaring of black cattle did ; in other words, tho 
Highland proprietors discovered, that by the substitution of 
aheep for black cattle, nine-tenths of that fund which formerly 
was oonsnmed in the maintenance of a numerous tenantry, 
ml^t be added to tho amount of their rent-rolls. Tho conso- 
qnenoe has been that largo districts of tho Highlands have been 
nearly depopulated. Make tho supposition, that an improvement 
•bnOar in its eflfeots should bo made on the agricultural system 
ef the low country ; 8uiqx)ee, for instance, that a new kind of 
grain or root should be disoov^tid, the cultivation of which should 
require no more than one-tenth part of tho tnaniial labour ncces- 
■ary for the cultivation of our present crops ; or suppose that 
there should be invented a machine for turning up the soil, as 
much superior to the plough as the plough is to the spade, and 
that the other implements oi husbandry should be improved on 
a proportional soalo— the consequence nndoubtedly would be, 
that the peasantry oi this country would be nearly extirpated. 
It Is tmethat the supposed improvements would not only increase 
the revenue of the landlord, but would add to the quantity of 
Bgrioultural prodaoo, and that an increoM of pit)dace wotddte&d 



to an increaso of population. I, however, doubt very much 
whether tho increase of agricultural produce is always attended 
with a proportional increase of population. At any rate, the popu- 
lation that is in this way acquired must be added to the already 
overgrown mass of manufacturing towns. No doubt the apparent 
strength of the nation would be thus increased. But a healthy 
and a virtuous populace constitute the real power of a state ; and 
it will not be said, that crowded towns are favourable either to 
health or to morals. The coimtry and the village inhabitants are 
in truth the source of the national population : and if ft be drained^ 
the towns themselves must of course decay, since the demand 
for live-supplies, consequent on the consumpt of human life in 
towns, coi^d no longer be answered. But how are the evils arlsh 
ing from the abridgement of agricultural labour to bo counter- 
acted ? They may be partially counteracted by a limitation of 
the extent of farms. If the arable districts were parcelled out 
into possessions not exceeding a hundred and fifty acres, and if 
every landlord and tenant were bound cither to keep up a certain 
number of inhabited cottages, in the proportion, let it be said, of 
one to each thirty acres, or else to pay triple land-ta± and poor* 
rate, our crops would perhaps not be quite so abimdant as in 
process of time they may come to be, under the present system 
of weeding out tho small farmers and cottagers ; but the nation 
would be richer in a more important bind of produce, a nume- 
rous peasantry ; and even the landlords themselves would find 
more real comfort and enjoyment in contemplating a populous 
and happy neighbourhood, than in surveying hu^o deserted 
domains, teeming with all themeans of virtuous and happy exist- 
ence, but barren of inhabitants to reap tho benefits so liberally 
spread out by the father of mercies. Perhaps another expedient 
check to rural dcimpulation might be suggested, an equaUsation 
of the right of succession. Commercial accumulation has, during 
the last half century, gone far in re-uniting those enormona 
estates which at one time commerce had diijoined. Eveiy great 
merchant and money-dealer wishes to be the founder of what is 
called ajhmily. Now, I would indulge this vanity by allowing 
such persons to found, not one family, but a numb^ of families, 
in proportion to the number of their children. To the peerage, 
and perhaps to families that have been long cstabUshed in their 
possessions, the law ought to be left as it now stands. But if it 
be exi)edient to keep things €u they now are, to check the rapid pro- 
gress of a hideous oligarchy, the old law of inheritance, as it 
existed in England prior to the Noiman conquest, and as it now 
exists in the county of Kent, ought to be made the general law of 
the land. 

NoTB XVIL 
Enchain'd, cndungeon'd, forced by stripes to live.—V. 9, t 82. 

A child of about ten months old took Rulks, and would not 
cat. The captain took up the child, and flogged him with a cat. 
• * D— n you," said he, * ' I'll mako you eat, or I'U kill you." From 
this, and other ill treatment, the child's legs swelled, and the 
captain ordered some water to be made hot, fur abating tho swell- 
ing. But even his tender mercies were cruel; for the cook, 
putting his hand into the water, said it was too hot. **D— n 
him," said tho captain, " put his feet in." Tho child was put 
into the water, and tho nails and skin came aU off his feet. Oiled 
cloths were then put round them. The child was then tied to a 
heavy log ; and two or three days afterwards the captain caught 
it up again, and said, *• I will make you eat, or I will be thodeath 
of you." He inmiodiately flogged tho child again ; and In a 
quarter of an hour, it died.— Evidence before the House of Commons. 

NoTB xvm. 
Oh England.' England/ cleanse thy purpled hands.— V. 9, L 100. 
I hold England literally and exclusively culpable in regard to 
the Blave*trade. The people of Scotland raised their voice as ono 
man against tho monstrous iniquity. In parliament, indeed, their 
voice is but the repetition of a whisper. 
Not a singlo slave-ship sails from a Scottish port 
The slave-trade has been attempted to be defended by appeals 
to the authority of tho Old Testament. Tho existence of slavery 
appears, indeed, to havo been tolerated among the Jews; but 
where is the authority for any thing like the slave trade ^ Is it 
in tho following express law ?—** And he that stealeth a man, and 
south him, or if ho be found in his hand, he sha^l surOj/ he put to 
death."— BxoD. xxi. 16. 

Extracts from the Parliamentary Register, 1791, of the Debate on 

the Abolition qf the Slave-Trade. 
** Thcro was another transaction that ho (air Wilberforcc) must 
distinctly state, not only on account of its enormous magnitude, 
but also because it established, beyond all controversy, the fre- 
quency of those acts of rapine, which was the conclusion ho had 
before referred to. When General Rookc, a respectable member 
of that house, was commanding in his majesty's settlement at 
Goree, some of tho subjects of a neighbouring king, "with whom 
he was on terms of amity, had come to pay him a friendly visit ; 
there were from 100 to ISO qf them, men, women, and children ; aU 
was gaiety and merriment t it was a scene to gladden the saddest and 
to sqften the hardest heart: but a slave-captain, ever faithful to the 
interests of his employers, is not so soon thrown off his guard. 
With what astonishment would the conunittee hear, that in the 
midst of this festivity it was proi>osed to GenenH^jcicSssbNKk ^cSou^ 
the whole of this unsns^o&VNxv^ TKsiL>\\»&a,\s!Qxrs \5casBk.^s«v?»««»> 
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bHi Mr.'i^threo RiiRlish Kluvc-captaiiu prtfLTrrJ it a« tlirlr Jnfnt 
n-<|ui.«t, allfinmj the ptxctdmi tfa/vruu-r ihtrt^nwr! If iu the 
mnnaltof liuman wiclcLilncMi an iiihtancodf fmiltT tri-acli«'ry wvro 
to be foiuifl. Mr \Vilberfnn.>c «aH happy t(» lx> iRiii<r.int tif it. But 
It WM not nn aci-nunt nf itii ninKnitmle th:it hu wi>hcil to iiiiprctM 
it on the ciHuinitU'c. no much a*! b<t'aiiH> it w:im u prt-gnaiit prmif 
fif tho fn*i|Ufncy nf tliu acts of rapine hi> hiul bL-furu ilfhcrilivd ; 
fur what niuiit bv tliu habits of thu hlavf-tnulp, what niiiit haw 
been tho Jamiliaritj/ with 8ix-ni>riof ilcpn-ilatinn imKlni'Ltl on thu 
mindtof tlie Klavc -captains, when thnx' of them lll:^^t not only 
meditate within thcniMilwd, not only c«iufiT one with ant it her, 
but bring into the Uf;ht of ihiy, uiul ciirry to a llritihh otliit'r of 
rank, a proixMul which one would h:ive tiiouRht to(» horriil to Ih; 
aUowed for a single moment even in thiMlet'iM-^t retirement, iti 
the darkest reccMM» of the niubt ilei>raved heart?"— Mr \Vili;i£ii- 
poaca'A Hpkkch. 

Mr Fox said—" Thcro was oneway, and an oxtrcniely ^nod 
one. by which any num niif^ht come to a Judk;nientontheM!]iuint!i 
—lot him make the cabc his own. What," wiid he. ** hhould any 
one of u$, who are members of thiH hoii.ii', hay, and how tJliould 
we foci, if conquered and carried away hy a tribe a.i bavaffu a^ our 
countrymen on the cuant tif Africa show themwlveii to be 't How 
hhould we bruuk the hamc indii^nitie.s, or bear the same treat- 
ment ounelvcd. which we do not i-ernple to inflict un thvm /" 
Having made this appeal to the feelingii of the lioube, Mr Fox 
proceeded to observe, that "Rrcat strew luid been laid on the 
coimtenanco that was given tit slavery by the C'liri.stian religion. 
fSo far waa this from bcinp true, that ho thouKht one of tho moit 
hplondid triumphs of Chrihtianity was, its having caused slavery 
to be ID generally abolished, as noon as ever it apiwarcd in the 
world. One obvious ground on which it did this, was by teaching 
us, that in tho sight of their Maker all mankbid are equal. The 
same effect might bo expected abwi from the general principles 
which it taught its iKiwerfuI influence appeared to have done 
mmo in this respect than all tho ancient systems of philosophy ; 
though even in them, in point of theory, we might trace groat 
liberality and comddcratiun fur human rights." — Ma Fox's 

8PXBCH. 

*' A gentleman," 3Ir i{o<is, ns nppcarccl in evidence, " while he 
was walking along, heard the shrieks of a female i^^uing from a 
bam or out-house ; and as they were much too violent to be 
excited by any ordinary punbiliment, he was prompted to go 
near, and see wliat could be the matter. ( )n looking in, he per- 
ceived a young female tied up to a beam by her wrists, entirely 
naked, and in the act of involuntarily writhing and swinging, 
while tho author of her torture was standing 1k>1ow her, with a 
lighted torch in his hand, which ho applied to all the parts of her 
body as it approached him. What crime this mii>erablo wretch 
had perpetrated, ho knew not ; but that was of little consequence, 
as the human mind could not conceive u crime in any degrco 
warranting such a punishment."— Ma Fox's Spkkch. 

Mr Fox founded his argument on the grand basis of justice. 
Mr Fitt demoiulratcd the imitoUaj of tlie trade. But if it was 
impolitic in the year 17U1, it \a doubly so now. It is proved to be 
the slaughtcr-houso of our mariners. If, in other branches of 
foreign trade, there were a proportional mortality among our 
acamen, it is proved that at the end of six years wo should look 
in vain for a single mariner to man oiu: wooden walls. But tho 
omnipotent Jiat of commerce hath said, M there be slavery. 

The IIouso of Commons took a fit of compunction one year. 
They passed a resolution, that tho slave-trade should be abolished 
at or before tho end of a few years. Afterwards they threw out 
Sir Wilberforce's bill, and pa&icd a law for regulaiing the stowafje 
of human cargoes. The merchants hadxtcont that this law would 
bo ruinous to their trade ; yet we still see their trade flourishing 
in tho face of their perjuries. We still seo UO.OOO men, women, 
children, and infants, year after year, stolen, transported, sold, 
and dispersed among the West India planters. Archdeacon Paley 
Justly observes, that ** the slave-trade destroys moro in a year 
than the inquisUion docs iu a hundred, or perhaps hath done since 
its foundation" Such being tho case, wo may talk of our public 
Tirtuee— wo may contrast them with tho crimes of the Corsican 
Irravo. wo may compare tho erect spirit of a British Icgislaturo 
with the vermicular servility of what is called (strange prostitu- 
tion of language !) the se}uUe of France. But, alas ! when wo 
think of tho slave-trade, our public virtue requires all the defor- 
mity of the French foil to set it off. iJonapurto deserves, no 
doubt, to bo ranked among the most atrocious class of murderers, 
since poison is sometimes his instrument ; witness Toussaint's 
fate. But are we much better ? Guinea-captains, heavy irons, 
apprentice-surgeons, scourges, live coals, tuumb-scrows, fetid air 
— those are somo of the instruments with which our commercial 
executioners commit their rcgiUatcd murders. Most merciful 
guillotine ! how hast thou been calumniated .'—calumniated, too, 
by the owners of thoao floating scaffolds which traverse the ocean in 
quest of their victims ; those fiend-constructed arks into which 
every species of human misery is crowded. And who are the 
owners of these tremendous engines ? Very honourable men ; men 
who arc thorough mcrohants ; men who buy a lot of character 
now and then, when it is cheap, and especially when it is sold by 
that species of auction called stdtscription ; men who with one hand 
put a thousand pounds into their ixxsket, tho moderate profits 
of a slaving trip, while with tho other they subscribe their fifty 
or their hundred guineas for an infirmary or a bedlam. In this 
manner they compound Avith public opinion ; and public opinion, 
trhen dazzled by tho splendour uf wealtli, is easily deceived. It 



I thus happens, tliat thcM ealcuMiti^ tiliiliiMphcjM, irho1qrad» 
miiv-coiumcrcial inuccss convert the blood and bones d ftf 
Africans into silver and gold, arc very well looked npon imod^jk 
TAt-jf do nut with their own hands distribute aloriiol and |w 
INiwderfor foim-nting the petty warn of tho Africans. Tk^U 
not stand by at the ntnck -trials for witdiernjl. They do notW 
up a purse in the face of tho predetermined Judge. T%ep§nt^ 
the (K'/fiii/ bidders ut these Judicial vendues. Tlkey do not tesrtti 
turn from the iNinnt ? No ; their agents seixo upon Mfc. te Ai 
imputisl crime of athiT. They never have toased the cotM o^ 
tives into tho bilge-water of the long-boat. ITkep do not bolt Ihi 
fetters that couple tho sabln comiianiuns of doispair. Tfuy do ad 
brandisli the siMiurKC, nor do Iheypicklo tho Inoeratcd bodyof Ihi 
obalurately rewl vikI Huicide. No, no, they only hear of sndi tUnp; 
they only furnish the weans of carrying on the imsiaass tky 
only pocket the proiit.i, when tho business ts done. 

I^t the retracting IIouso of Commons of the year 1791 think of 
these things : 

" And ye were now tumctl, and had done right in mysj^.ii 
proclaiminv every man liberty to his neighbour; and ye M 
mailc a covenant before mc in the house which is called 1^ ■! 
name." 

" Jjut ye turned, and polluted my name, and caused eveiyBBi 
his servant and every man his handmaid, whom ho had Mi it 
liberty at their pleasiiro to return, and brought them IntouildBe- 
tion. to be unlo you for servants and for handmaids." 

"Therefore, thus s;iith the Lord, yo havo not hearkened mil 
mo in proclaiming liberty every one to his brother, and ems 
man to his neighbour : behold 1 proclaim a liberty for you, nUh 
the Lord, to the suu))'d, to the pestilence, and to tho famino." 

'* Beliidd, therefore, I havo smitten mine hand atthydtiAoMli 
gain which thou hast made." 

*' Can thine heart endure, or can thine haiulsle strong in the day 
that 1 shall dciU with thee ?" 

** The people of the land have used oppivssion, and cxcrdwl 
roltberyt and have vexed tho poor and needy ; yea, they ban 
oppressed the slrawfer wrongfidiy." 

** Woo to him that buildeth u town with blood, and staUisheth 
a city by iniquity." 

Note XVIIL 
Tfu: tyrant's arm.— P. !), L 107. 
Tho character of lionaparto will furnish a specimen of mm 
monstrous moral deformity than was ever exhibited in tiie hii' 
torical museum. Possessing the power of conferring on mankiad 
a greater portion of happiness than ever depended on the wiUrf 
one man, he has been tlio author of miseries inoalculaUe. Hi 
could havo given liberty to Franco; he assumed abstdute power 
to himself. He could havo given peace to Europe : he oondnded 
an insidious truce. He could havo emancipated Switaorlsnd; 
he rivetted the chains which the Directory had forgod. In St 
Domingo, his ctmduct was a complication of the moat lottiA 
impolicy, tho most savage cruelty, the most knavish perfldy,thil 
ever dis^iraoed the annals of human nature. By this self-created 
monardi, was Touataint, tho elected ruler of a free pei^dii 
swindled into a treaty, kidnapped during the peace that succeeded, 
torn from his wife and children, transported in irons to Fmocii 
immured in a dungeon, and finally assassinated, if imodntra* 
dieted accusation deserve any credit, in a mode perfectly snitalds 
to the commencement and progress of the horrid history— poison 
under the disguiso of medicine. Yet this maskfid murderer, thfi 
druggist assassin, presumes to exclaim against tho uplifted aim of 
an Arena or a Georges. His effrontery can only be surpassed by 
his hypocrisy. Compared to him, Cromwell was a mere novice 
in tho art As to military talents, how infinitely inferior is lie 
to ISloroau ! Moreau saved, he sacrificed his soldiers. 3Ioreau, 
destitute of resouroes, accomplished a retreat more splendid than 
the Corsican swindler's most celebrated victories. Moreau con- 
ducted his soldiers to their homes : the Corsican deserted his in 
a distant, hostile, pestilential region. His sucoess in Italy, and 
there only he was successful, was a matter of arithmetical, rather 
than of military tactics. In the cause of liberty, each individoil 
of the French army was self-devoted to death. Tho Curskan's 
troops wero in his estimation, and were in reality, as so mnoh 
ammunition. Not a barrel of powder, not a oauton, was more 
entirely at his disposal, than were the lives of his men. He had 
only to calculate whether ho or his adversary was moat aboa* 
dantly supplied with tliis human ammunition. It was a oaloola- 
tion of carnage. Ho was in truth the chief broker in the vendne 
room of victory, and he carried off the best lots, by outbidding Uf 
competitors in Uio blood of tho soldiery. At last, this puny minde 
of Charlemagne, bedizened with the motely panegyrics of fawn- 
ing senators, obedient lauf-makers, and assenting tribunes, hif 
erected his throne on tho yet trembling crater of the revolutionaiy 
volcana From this hollow eminence, his self-filled eye looked 
upward to his gorgeous canopy of state, but discerned not the still 
more extended canopy of the world's derision. Nor could his 
fancied exaltation be complete, without the actual dcgradatiun 
of the humbled wearer of the papal tiara, who by his sufferance 
is still permitted to retain the shadow (tf a mighty name. This 
ndserablo chief of an expiring superstition, dragged like another 
conscript to tho capital of continoxtal Europe, and drilled to the 
minutiae of the coronation-manual, has beoi compelled to place 
an imperial diadem on that head so much mora wtwthy of a 
Damien's crown. To consununate the absurd wickedness oi the 
I achiovement, the Sabbath, the day holy (f the Lord, HonmtnMc, 
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SABBATH WALKS. 



A SPRING SABBATH WALK. 

Most earnest was his voice ! most mild his look. 

As with raised hands he bless'd his parting flodc. 

He is a £uthful pastor of the poor ; 

He thinks not of himself ; his Master's words, 

* Feed, feed my sheep,*'* are ever at his heartj 

The cross of Christ is aye before his eyes. 

Oh how I love with melted soul to leave 

The house of prayer, and wander in the fields 

Alone ! What though the opening spring be chill ! 

What though the lark, check'd in lus aarv path. 

Eke out his song, perdi'd on the fallow dod. 

That still o'ertops the blade I What though no branch 

Have spread its foliage, save the willow wand. 

That dips its pale leaves in the swollen stream ! 

What though the clouds oft lower! their threats but end 

In sunny showers, that scarcely fill the folds 

Of moss-couch'd violet, or interrupt 

The merle's dulcet pipe— melodious bird I 

He, hid behind ihe milk-white sloe-thorn spray 

n^ose early flowers anticipate the leaf), 

Weloomes the time of buds, the infant year. 

Sweet is the sunny nook, to which my steps 
Have brought me, hardly conscious where I roam'd^ 
Unheeding where — so lovely, all around. 
The works of God, array'd in vernal smile I 

Oft at this season musing I prolong 
My devious range, till, sunk from view, the sun 
Emblaze, with upward-slanting ray, the breast 
And wing imquivering of the wheeling lark, 
Descending vocal from her latest flight. 
While, disregardful of yon lonely star-« 
The hiirbinger of chill nidbt's guttering host^ 
Sweet redbreast, Scotia's I^hilomela, ohaunts, 
In desultory strains his evening hymn. 
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A SUMMER SABBATH WALK. 

Beliohtful is this loneliness ; it calms 

My heart : pleasant the cool beneath these elms 

That throw across the stream a moveless shade. 

Here nature in her midnoon whisper speaks; 

How peaceful every sound ! — ^the ring-dove's plaint, 

Moan'd from the forest's gloomiest retreat. 

While every other woodlt^d lav is mute. 

Save when the wren flits from her down- coved nest, 

And from the root-sprigs trills her dittv clear — 

The grasshopper's olt-pausing chirp-— tne buzz, 

Angnly shrill, of moss-entanded bee. 

That soon as loosed booms with full twang away-— • 

The sudden rushing of the minnow shoal 

Soared from the shallows by my passing tread. 

IMmpling the water glides, with here and there 

A glossy fly, skimming in circlets gay 

The treacherous surface, while the quick-eyed trout 

Watches his time to spring ; or from above. 

Some feather'd dam, purveying 'mong the boughs. 

Darts from her perch, and to her plumeless brood 

Bears off the pnze. Sad emblem of man's lot ! 

*"Bo when he had dined» Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ? He saith unto 
him, Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. He saith imto 
him. Feed my lamhs. He saith to him again the second time, 
Bimon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? He saith unto him. Yea, 
liord, thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him. Feed 
my sheep. He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me ? Peter was grieved, becaiise he said unto 
Um tiie third time, Lovest thou me? And he said unto him, 
£ttttf, tbou knowest all things, tbou knowest that I love Uiee. 
^atoBMaiOt imtobim, F€€dmyBbeep,*''^oaif, xxi 15-17. 



He, giddy insect, from his native leaf 
(Where safe and happily he mi^ht have lurk'd) 
Elate upon ambition's gaudy wrngs, 
Forsetful of his origin, and worse, 
Unthinking of his end, flies to the stream, 
And if from hostile vigilance he 'scape. 
Buoyant he flutters but a little while. 
Mistakes th' inverted imaee of the sky 
For heaven itself, and, simdng, meets his fate. 

Now, let me trace the stream up to its source 
Amon^ the hills, its runnel by degrees 
Diminishing, the murmur turns a tinkle. 
Closer and closer still the banks approach, . 
Tangled so thick with pleaching bramble-shoots, 
Witn brier and hazel branch, and hawthorn spray, 
That, fain to quit the dingle, glad I mount 
Into the open air : grateful the breeze 
That fans my throbbing temples ! smiles the plain 
Spread wide below : how sweet the placid view ! 
But, ohl more sweet the thought, heart-soothing 

thought. 
That thousands and ten thousands of the sons 
Of toil partake this day the common joy 
Of rest, of peace, of viewing hill and dide, 
Of breathing in the silence of the woods. 
And blessing him who gave the Sabbath-day. 
Yes I my heart flutters with a freer throb. 
To think that now the townsman wanders forth* 
Among the flelds and meadows, to enjoy 
The coolness of the day's decline, to see 
His children sport around and simply pull 
The flower and weed promiscuous, as a boon 
Which proudly in his breast they smiling fix. 

Again I turn me to the hill, and trace 
The wizard stream, now scarce to be discem'd, 

* ** There cannot be a more pleasing or a more consolatOTy idn 
presented to the human mind, than that of one uniSvenai pam 
qf Aiftour throughout the whole Christian world at the bmm 
moment of time ; diflhsing rest, comfort, and peace, throoi^ • 
laige part of the hahitable globe, and affinding ease ood reinali' 
ment, not only to the lowest part of our own speoiee, but to their 
fellow-labourers in the brute creation. Even these are eoabkd 
to join in this silent act of adoration, tMs mute kind of homage 
to the great Lord of aU : and although they are incapable of any 
senUmerUs of religion, yet by this means they become sharers in tlw 
hustings of it Every man of the least sensibility must see, most 
feel the beauty and utility of such an institution as this ; and txaak 
see, at the same time, the cruelty of invading this most valuabk 
privilege of the inferior elass of mamkind, andbreakinginiipon that 
sacred repose which God himself has. In pity to their soflbringib 
given to those that stand most in need of it Itwasapointinwhiob 
it highly became the mi^i^ty and the goodness of Heaven itieif 
to interpose. And happy was it for the world that it did ea Foiv 
had man, unfeeling man, been left to himself, with no other qnor 
to compassion than natural instinct or imassiBted reasoD, thsN 
is but too much ground to apprehend, he would hare been doif 
to the cries of his labouring brethren, would have harassed tad 
worn them out with incessant toil ; and when they impkttfld, Iqr 
looks and signs of distress, some little intermission, would pti^ 
haps have answered them in the language of PharaoihlB task' 
masters, * Ye are idle^ ye are idle. There shall not aught of 
your daily tasks be diniinished ; let more toork be laid upontheOi 
that they may labomr therein.'— Exod. v. 9, 11, 17* 

That this is no unoandid representation of the natural hard- 
ness of the human heart, till it is subdued and softened by tbs 
influences of divine grace, we have but too many unansweraUe 
proofs in the savage treatment which the slaves of the ancient^ 
even of the most civilised and polished ancients, met with from 
their unrelenting masters. To them, alas I there was no Sabbath, 
no seventh day of rest I The whole week, the whole year, wai 
in general, with but few ezoeptions, one uninterrupted xoimd of 
\abouT» tyxanny , tto^L o^iBiTSM&nin»*'<^?oaTBU8. 
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Woodless its banks, but green with ferny leaves, 
And thinly strew'd with heath-bells up and down. 

Now, when the downward sun has left the glens. 
Each mountain's rugged lineaments are traced 
Upon the adverse slope, where stalks gigantic 
The shepherd's shadow thrown athwart the chasm, 
As on the topmost rid^e he homeward hies. 
How deep the hush ! me torrent's channel dry, 
Presents a stony steep, the echo's haunt. 
But hark a plaintive sound floating along ! 
'Tis from yon heath-roof 'd shieling ; now it dies 
Away, now rises full ; it is the song 
Which He, who listens to the hallelujahs 
Of choiring seraphim, delights to hear ; 
It is the music of the heai^ the voice 
Of venerable age, of guileless youth. 
In kindly circle seat^ on the ground 
Before their wicker door. Behold the man ! 
The grandsire and the saint ; his silvery locks 
Beam in the parting ray ; before him hes. 
Upon the smooth-cropt sward, the open book, 
His comfort, stay, and ever-new delifht ; 
While heedless at a side, the lisping doj^ 
Fondles the lamb that nightly shares his couch. 
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AN AUTUMN SABBATH WALK. 

When homeward bands their several ways disperse, 

I love to linger in the narrow field 

Of rest, to wander round from tomb to tomb. 

And think of some who silent sleep below. 

Sad sighs the wiud that from these ancient elms 

Shakes showers of leaves upon the withered grass : 

The sere and yellow wreaths, with eddying sweep. 

Fill up the furrows tween the hillock'd graves. 

But list that moan ! 'tis the poor blind man's dog, 

His guide for many a day, now come to mourn 

The master and the friend — conjunction rare ! 

A man, indeed, he was of gentle soul. 

Though bred to brave the deep : the lightning's flash 

Had dioun'd, not dosed, his mild, but sightless eyes. 

He was a welcome guest through all his range 

(It was not wide) ; no dog woiSd bay at him : 

Children would run to meet him on his way, 

And lead him to a sunny seat, and climb 

His knee, and wonder at his oft-told tales. 

Then would he teach the elfins how to plait 

The rushy cap and crown, or sedgy ship : 

And I have seen him lay his tremulous hand 

Upon their heads, while silent moved his lips. 

Peace to thy spirit, that now looks on me 

perhaps with greater pity than I felt 

To see thee wandering darkling on thy way. 

But let me quit this melancholy spot. 
And roam where nature gives a parting smile. 
As yet the blue bells linger on the sod 
That copse the sheepfold ring ; and in the woods 
A second blow of many flowers appears. 
Flowers faintly tinged, and breathmg no perfume. 
But fruits, not blossoms, form the woodluid wreath 
That circles Autumn's brow. The ruddy haws 
Now clothe the half-leaf 'd thorn ; the bramble bends 
Beneath its jetty load ; the hazel hangs 
With auburn bunches, dipping in the stream 
That sweeps along, and threatens to o'erflow 
The leaf-strewn banks : oft, statue-like, I gaze, 
In vacancy of thought, upon that stream. 
And chase, with dreaming eye, the eddying foam, 
Or rowan's clustered branch, or harvest weaf, 
Borne rapidly adown the dizzying flood. 



A WINTER SABBATH WALK. 
How dazzling white the snowy scene ! deep, deep 
The stillness of the winter Sabbath day — 
Not even a foot-fall heard. Smooth are the fields. 
Each hollow pathway level with the plain : 
Hid are the bushes, save that here and there 
Are seen the topmost shoots of brier or broom. 
High-ridged the whirl'd drift has almost reached 
The powder'd key-stone of the church-yard porch. 
Mute hangs the hooded bell ; the tombs he buried; 
No step approaches to the house of prayer. 

The flickering fall is o'er : the clouds disperse. 
And show the sun, hung o'er the welkin's verge, 
Shooting a bright but ineffectual beam 
On all the sparkling waste. Now is the time 
To visit nature in her grand attire. 
Though perilous tho mountainous ascent, 
A noble recompense the danger brings. 
How beautiful the plain stretch'd far below. 
Unvaried though it be, save by yon stream 
With azure windings, or the leafless wood. 
But what the beauty of the plain, compared 
To that sublimity which reigns enthroned, 
Holding joint rule with solitude divine. 
Among yon rocky fells, that bid defiance 
To steps the most adventurously bold! 
There silence dwells profound ; or if the cry 
Of high-poised eagle break at times the huidi, 
The mantled echoes no response return. 

But let me now explore the deep-sunk dell. 
No foot -print, save the covey's or the flock's. 
Is seen along the rill, where marshy springs 
Still rear the grassy blade of vivid green. 
Beware, ye shepherds, of these treacherous haunts, 
Nor linger there too long : the wintery day 
Soon closes ; and full oft a heavier fall, 
Heap'd by tiie blast, fills up the shelter'd glen, 
While, gurgling deep below, the buried riU 
Mines for itself a snow-coved way ! Oh, then. 
Your helpless charge drive from the tempting spot,* 
And keep them on the bleak hill's stormy side. 
Where night-winds sweep the gathering drift away:-— 
So the great Shepherd leads the heavenly flock 
From mithless pleasures, full into the storms 
Of life, where long they bear the bitter blast, 
Until at length the venial sun looks forth, 
Bedimm'd with showers ; then to the pastures green 
He brings them where the quiet waters glide. 
The stream of life, the Siloah of the soul. 

* Pniing the winter season there are many shepherdg lost in the 
snow. I have heard of ten being lost in one parish. When life- 
boats for the preservation of shipwrecked mariners, and institu- 
tions for the recovery of drowned persons, obtain so mueh of the 
public attention and patronage, it is strange that no means an 
ever thought of for the preservation of the lives of shepherds 
during snowHStorms. I believe that in nine instances out of ten 
the death of the unhappy persons who perish in the snow is 
owing to their losing their way. Aproof of this is, that very few 
are lost in the day-time. Tho remedy, then, is both eacor and 
obvious. Let means be used for enabling the shepherd, in the 
darkest night, to know precisely the spot at which he ia, and the 
bearings of the surrounding grounds. Bnow-storma are almost 
always accompanied with wind. Suppose a pole, fifteen faet high, 
well fixed in the ground, with two cross spars placed near the 
bottom, to denote the airts or points of the compass ; a bell hung 
at the top of this pole, with a piece of flat wood attached to it, 
projecting upward, would ring with the slightest breeze. For b 
few hundred pounds, every square mile of the southern dis- 
trict of Scotland might be supplied with such bells. As th^ 
would be purposely made to have difTerent tones, the shepherd 
would soon be able to distinguish one from another. He could 
never be more than a mile distant from one or other of them. 
On coming to the spot, he would at once know the points of fbt 
compass, and of course the direction in which his home lay* 
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And with tbe forming muB firatecl nlong' 

In c&pid coaTse,^ through yet antrsTell'd space, 

Beholding God's stupendous power — & world 

Bursting from Chaos at the omnilic will, 

And perfect ere the sixth day's erening star 

On Paradise arose.a BlesKd that eve ! 

The Sabbath's harbing 

In freshest beauty froi 

Creation bloom'd ; when Eden's twilight face 

Smiled Ulie a sleeping babe ; the voice diTine 

A holy calm breathed o'er the goodly work ; 

Mildly the sun, npon the loftiest trees, 

Shed mellowly a eloping beam. Peace reign'd, 

And love, and gratitude ; the human pair 

Their orisons paur'd forth : love, coacord, reign'd: 

The blcon, perched npon tbe blooming bough 

With PhUomela, listened to her lay ; 

Among the antler'd herd the tiger eouch'd 

Uanufess ; the lion's mane no terror spread 

Among the careless ruminating flock. 

Silence was o'er the deep ; tbe noieeless surge. 

The last aubeiding wave of that dread tumult 

Which raged, when ocean, at the mute command. 

Rushed furiously into his new-cleft bed. 

Was gently rippling on tbe pebbled shore ; 

While, on the swell, the sea-bird, with her head 

Wing-veiled slept trttnc[uilly. The host of heaven. 

Entranced in new delight, speechless adored, 

Nor stopped their fleet career, nor changed their fiml 

Eucircular, till on that hemisphere 

In which the blissful garden sweet exhaled 

Its incense, odorous clouds, the Sabbath daim 

Arose ; then wide the flying circle oped. 

And soared, in semblance of a mighty rainbow ; 

No harp resounds, mute is each voice ; the burst 

Of joy, and praise, reluctant they repress — 

For love and concord all thinga so attuned 

To harmony, that earth must have received 

The grand vibration, and to the centre shook : 

But soon as to the starry altitudes 

They reached, then what a storm of sonod, tr^nendoo^ 

Swelled through the realmsof space! The momingBtMi 

Together sang, and all the sons of God 

Shouted far joy ! Load was the peal ; so lond, 

As would have quite o'erwhelmed tbe human sense ; 

appears brlghteet^ when the ring appears of an elUpUetl link 
the parte fljxint the ondi of tho largest axle ar« callad Ihtt atiM^ 
u has t»en already m 



ring fs very perceptible ; tasomueh. Ih 
Dr Clarke's father haviog smti a star 



middle of the planel^e disc ; and it cur eye be elevitcd ahove tho 
jtlatioof the ring, a ahadnwy bolt will be visible^ caused by the 
shadow of the ring, as well as by the interpoiltloa of part <rf it 

broadest when the sun Is moat elevated, but its obscure parts 
iq^ear broadest when our eye Is most eieialeO above the plane of 
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le earth it came a gentle strain, 
^est fall breathed from .^lian lute, 
aid the chords the evening gale expires, 
he Lord ! creation's hallow'd close ! 
he Lord ! (prophetical they sang) 
Qt mitigation of that doom, 
3ust, ere long, consign the fallen race, 
I in yonder star, to toil and woe ! 
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THE FINDING OF MOSES. 

les the Nile : amid the margin flags, 

1 a bulrush ark, the babe is left,^ 

a. mo therms hand. His sister waits 

^ and pale, 'tween hope and fear, beholds 

3.1 maid, surrounded by her train,^ 

h the river bank — approach the spot 

deeps the innocent : she sees them stoop 

.^eting plumes ; the rushy lid is oped, 

ces the infant smiling in his tears* — 

I along a little mountain lake, 

mer south-wind breathes with gentle sigh, 

ts the reeds, unveiling, as they bend, 

-lily floating on the wave. 
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JACOB AND PHARAOH. 

, upon a gorgeous throne of state 

ted ; while around him stood submiss 

ants, watchful of his lofty looks. 

riarch enters, leaning on the arm 

imin. Unmoved by all the glare 

ty, he scarcely throws a glance 

e pageant show ; for from his youth 

erd's life he led, and viewed each night 

ry host, and still where'er he went 

limself in presence of the Lord. 

is bent on Joseph, him pursues. 

:he king descends ; and, bending, kneels 

he aged man, and supplicates 

3g from his lips ; the aged man 

the ground his stafi*, and, stretching forth 

mlous hand o'er Pharaoh's uncro>Mi'd head, 

lat the Lord would bless him and his land. 

JEPHTHA'S VOW.s 

nquest Jephtha came, with faltering step 
ibied eye : his home appears in view ; 
bles at the sight. Sad he forebodes 
will meet a victim in his child : 
he knows, that, from her earUest years, 
was first to meet his homeward steps : 
remembers, how, with tottering gait, 
and clasped his knees, and lisped, and looked 
\ and how when garlanding with flowers 
a, fearful, her infant hand would shrink 
5m the lion couched beneath the crest, 
und is that, which, from the palm-tree grove, 
ow with choral swell, now fainter falls 

when she could no longer hide him, she took for him 

bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch, 
le child therein ; and she laid it in the flags by the 
nk."— Exodus, u. 3. 

his sister stood afar off, to wit what would be done to 
er. 4. 

I the daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash herself 
er, and her maidens walked along by the river's side ; 

she saw the ark among the flags, she sent her maid to 
-Ver. 5. 

I when she had opened it, she saw the child; and be- 
)abe wept"— Ver. 6. 

1 Jephtha vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said. If thou 
lOut fail deliver the children of Ammon into mine hands, 
all be, that whatsoever oometh forth of the doors of my 
neet me, when I return in peace from the children of 
shall surely be the Lord's, and I will offer it up for a 
TiOg."— JUDGSB, xi. 30, 31. 



Upon the ear ! It is, it Is the song 
He loved to hear — a song of tlianks and praiae. 
Sung by the patriarch for his ransomed son. 
Hope from the omen springs : oh, blessed hope ! 
It may not be her voice ! — Fain would he think 
'Twas not his daughter's voice, that still approach'd. 
Blent with the timbrel's note. Forth from the grove 
She foremost gUdes of all the minstrel band :^ 
Moveless he stands ; then grasps his hilt, still red 
With hostile gore, but, shuddering, quits the hold ; 
And clasps in agony his hands, and cries, 
^ Alas ! my daughter, thou hast brought me low.*^ 
The timbrel at her rooted feet resounds. 
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SAUL AND DAVID. 



Deep was the furrow in the royal brow. 

When David's hand,3 lightly as vernal gales 

Rippling the brook of Kedron, skimmed the lyre : 

He sang of Jacob's youngest born, the child 

Of his old age, sold to the Ishmaelite ; 

His exaltation to the second power 

In Pharaoh's realm ; his brethren thither sent ; 

Suppliant they stood before his face, well known. 

Unknowing — till Joseph fell upon the neck 

Of Benjamin, his mother's son, and wept. 

Unconsciously the warlike shepherd paused ; 

But when he saw, down the yet-quivering string, 

The tear-drop trembling glide, abashed, he chedked. 

Indignant at himself, the bursting flood. 

And, with a sweep impetuous, struck the chords : 

From side to side his hands transversely glance, 

Like lightning 'thwart a stormy sea ; his voice 

Arises 'mid the clang, and straightway calms 

The harmonious tempest, to a solemn swell 

Majestical, triumphant ; for he sings 

Of Arad's mighty host by Israel's arm 

Subdued ; of Israel through the desert led. 

He sings ; of him who was their leader, called. 

By God himself, from keeping Jethro's flock. 

To be a ruler o'er the chosen race. 

Kindles the eye of Saul ; his arm is poised ; 

Harmless the javelin quivers in the wall.^ 

1 " And Jephtha came to Mizpeh unto his house, and, behold, 
his daughter came out to meet him with timbrels, and with 
dances ; and she was his only child: besides her he had neither 
son nor daughter."— Ver. 34. 

3 '* And it came to pass, when he saw her, that he rent his 
clothes, and said, Alas, my daughter! thou hast brought nue 
very low, and thou art one of them that trouble me : for I have 
opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I cannot go back."— Ver. 35, 
8 ** And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon 
Saul, that David took an harp, and played with his hand : so Saul 
was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed from 
him."— 1 SAMUBii, xvi. 23. 

* ** And the evil spirit from the Lord was upon Saul, as het sat 
in his house with the javelin in his hand : and David played with 
his hand. And Saul sought to smite David even to the wall with 
the javelin; but he slipped away out of Saul's presence, and 
he smote the javelin into the wall : and David fled, and escaped 
that night."— 1 Samuel, xix. 9, 10. 
Cowley has some curious lines on this subject: 

*' In treacherous haste he's sent for to the king, 
And with him bid his charmful lyre to bring. 
The king, they saw, lies raging in a fit. 
Which does no cure but sacred tunes admit ; 
And true it was soft music did appease 
Th' obscure fantastic rage of Saul's diaeaae." 
After a dissertation on music, there follows the psalm which 
David sang. The first stanza describes the passage throng^ the 
Red Sea. The second proceeds thus :— 

Old Jordan's waters to their spring 
Start back, with sudden fright ; 
The spring, amazed at sight, 
Asked teluU news from sea they bring f 
The mountains shook ; and, to the mountain's side, 
The little hills leapt round, themselves tn hids^ 
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ELIJAH FED BY RAVENS. 
Sore vna the famine throughout all tlie bounds 
Of Israel^ when Elijah, by command 
Of Grod, journeyed to Cherith'a failinc brook J 
No rain-drop {alls,^ no dew-fraught cloud, at mom 
Or dosing eve, creeps slowly up the vale ; 
The withering herbage dies ; among the palms, 
The shrivell'd leaves send to the summer gale 
An autumn rustle ; no sweet songster's lay 
Is warbled from the branches ; scarce is heard 
The rill's faint brawL The prophet looks around, 
And trusts in God, and lays his silvered head 
Upon the flowcrless bank ; serene ho sleeps, 
Nor wakes till dawning : then, with hands cnclasp'd, 
And heavenward face, and eyelids closed, he prays 
To him who manna on the desert showcr'd, 
To him who from the rock made fountains gusli : 
Entranced the man of God remains ; till roused 
By sound of wheeling wings, with grateful heart, 
J±e sees the ravens fearless by his sido 
Alight, and leave the heaven-provided food. 
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THE BIRTH OF JESUS ANNOUNCED. 
Deep was the midnieht silence in the fields 
Of Bethlehem ; hushed the folds, save that at times 
Was heard the lamb's faint bleat; the shepherds, 

stretched 
On the green sward, surveyed the stany vault :3 
** The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 
The firmament shows forth thy handywork ;" ^ 
Thus they, iheir hearts attuned to the Most High ; 
When suddenly, a splendid cloud appeared, 
As if a portion of the Milky Way 
Descended slowly in a spiral course. 
Near and more near it draws ; then hovering, floats. 
High as the soar of eagle, shedding bright. 
Upon the folded flocks, a heavenly radiance,^ 
From whence was uttered loud, yet sweet, a voice, 
" Fear not, I bring good tidings of great joy ; 
For unto you is born this day a Saviour ! 
And this shall be a sign to you — ^the babe, 
Laid lowly in a manger, ye shall find." 
The angel spake ; when lo ! upon the cloud 
A multitude of seraphim, eutluroned, 
jSaog praises,^ saying, " Glory to the Lord 

Run trembling to their helpless dams ; 
The mighty sea and river by. 
Were glad, for their excuse, to see the hills to fly. 
« * » « * 

Thus sang the great musician to his lyre, 
And Saul's black rage grew softly to retire ; 
But envy's serpent still with him remain'd. 
And the wise charmer's healthful voice disdained. 
Th' unthankful king, cured truly of his fit. 
Seems to be drowned, and buried still in it. 
From his past madness draws this wicked use. 
To sin di^^uised and murder with excuse: 
For whilst the fearless youth his cure pursues. 
And the soft medicine, with art, renews. 
The barbarous patient casts at him his spear, 
(The usual sceptre that rough hand did bear,) 
Casta it ivith violent strength ; but, into th' room, 
An arm more sure and strong than his was come— 
An angel, whoso unseen and easy might. 
Put by the weapon, and misled it right." 

Cowley's DavideU, 

1 ** So he went,, and did according to the word of the Lord : for 
hs wmt and dwelt by the brook Chcrith, that is before Jordan." 
—1 Kuros, zvii. 5. 

' ** And it came to pass after a while, that the brook dried up, 
because there had been no rain in the land."— Yer. 7. 

* •• And there were in the same country, shepherds abiding in 
the fields keeping watch over their flock by night."— Luke, ii. 8, 

4 " And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them : and they were sore 
afraid."— Ver. 9. 

*( And, suddenly, there was with the angel a multitude of the 

ieayeaaljr host, praising Ood, and. saying, Qloryto God in the 

iigiwsf, and on earth peace, good wW. towards men."— Ver. 13, 14. 



On high ; on earth be peftoei |(ood will io umb." 
With sweet response hanhomously tlMy ohoir'di 
And while, witli heavenly harmony, the song 
Arose to God, more bright the buoyant throne 
Illumed the land. The prowline lion stops, 
Awe-struck, with mane uprear'd, and flattened htid; 
And, without turning, backward on his steps 
Recoils, aghast, into the desert gloom. 
A trembling joy the astonished uiepherds prove, 
As heavenward re-ascends the vocal blaze 
Triumphantly ; while, by degrees, the strain 
Dies on the ear, that self-deluded listens. 
As if a sound so sweet could never die. 
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BEHOLD MY MOTHER AND MY BRETHEESl 

" Who is my mother or my brethren !"l 

He spake, and looked on them who sat around. 

With a meek smile of pity blent with love, 

More melting than e*er gleamed from human hce, 

As when a sunbeam, through a summer shower, 

Shines mildly on a little hiU-side flock ; 

And with that look of love, he said, '' Behold 

My mother and my brethren : for I say. 

That whosoe'er shall do the will of God, 

He is my brother, sister, mother, alL" 
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BARTIMEUS RESTORED TO SIGHT. 

Blind, poor, and helpless, Bartimeus sate,^ 

Listening the foot of the wayfaring man. 

Still hoping that the next, and still the next. 

Would put an alms into his trembling hand. 

He thinks he hears the coming breeze faint rustle 

Among the sycamores ; it is the tread 

Of thousand steps ; it is tlie hum of tongues 

lunumerablo : But when the sightless man 

Heard that the Nazarene was passing by. 

He cried, and said, '^ Jesus, thou son of David,^ 

Have mercy upon me 1" and when rebuked. 

He cried the more " Have mercy upon me !" 

" Thy faith hath made thee whole ;" so Jesus spake^ 

And straight the blind beheld the face of God. 
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LITTLE CHILDREN BROUGHT TO JESUS. 
'' Suffer that little children come to me, 
Forbid them not."* Embolden'd by his words, 

1 ** And the multitude sat about him j and they said uitohiDi, 
Behold thy mother and thy brethren without seek for thee. JuaA 
he answered them, saying. Who is my mother* or my brethren? 
And ho looked round about on them which sat about him, and 
said. Behold, my mother and my brethren I for whosoever shall 
do the will of God, tho same is my brother, and my sister, and 
mother."— Mark, iii. 32-^ 

s << And they came to Jericho : and as he went out (|( Jericho 
with his disciples, and a great number of i>eople, blind Bartimeuf, 
tho son of Timeus, sat by the highway-side, begging."— Mark, 
X. 46. 

s " And when he heard that it was Jesns of Nazareth, he be- 
gan to cry out, and say, Jesus, thou son of David, have mraey os 
me. And many charged him that he should hold his peace : but 
he cried the more a great deal. Thou son of David, have mercy 
on me. And Jesus stood still, and conmianded him to be called. 
And they call the blind man, saying tmto him. Be of good com* 
fort, rise ; he callcth thee. And he, casting away his garmentt 
rose, and came to Jesus. And Jesus answered, and said unto 
him. What wilt thou that I should do unto thee ? The blind man 
said unto him. Lord, that I might receive my sight And Jesns 
said unto him. Go thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole. 
And immediately he received his sight, and followed Jesos in tta« 
way."— Ver. 47-^2. 

* ** And they brought young children 'to him, that he dioold 
touch them ; and his disciples rebuked those that brou^t them. 
But when Jesus saw it, ho was much displeased, and said unto 
them. Suffer tho little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not : for of such is tho kingdom of God. Verily I aay mito 
you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a Uttla 
child, he shall not enter therein. And he took them up in Us 
arms, putbSsTMaiaau"e(mth«m,MA\As«K&^3as^^ 13-16. 
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rs onward press ; but, finding vain 

tt to reach the Lord, they trast their babes 

rs' hands : the innocents, alarmed 

hrong of faces all unknown, 

mbling, till their wandering eyes discern 

nance of Jesus, beaming love 

eager then they stretch their arms, 

ing, lay their heads upon his breast. 
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SSUS CALMS THE TEMPEST. 

y tumult of the billow'd sea 
a not :i high on the crested surge 
d, his locks flow streaming in the blast ; 
lescending, 'tween the sheltering waves, 
tresses veil the face divine : 
igh that veil a momentary gleam 
shines ; he dreams that he beholds 
g eyes, that long hopeless had rolled 
3, look around bedimm'd with tears 
b suddenly, the voice of fear 
le happy vision. Awful he rose, 
le wind, and said unto the sea, 
thou still 1"2 and straight there was a calm, 
r-mingled gladness in tiieir looks, 
;rs exclaim, '< What man is this, 
the wind and sea obey his voice V* 
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yALKS ON THE SEA, AND CALMS 
THE STORM. 

the storm of night ; the thwarting surge 

ling, on the labouring bark ; dismay 

to face reflected, spread around— 

upon a towering wave is seen 

Lnce of a foamy wreath upright,^ 

Td to the ship. The helmsman starts, 

lis hold ; the voyagers, appall'd, 

Q the fancied spirit of the flood ^ 

he voice of Jesus, with the storm 

id, " It is I, be not afraid," 

ind joy lighten'd from eye to eye. 

nds,5 and from the rolling side, 

9 tumult of the sea and sky 

ient look severe. The tempest, awed, 

sudden calm ; the clouds disperse i 

•earn trembles on the face divine, 

dldly in the unruffled deep. 
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THE DUMB CURED.6 

^lifted, and his hands close clasp'd, 
man, with a supplicating look, 

ere arose a great storm of wind, and the waves beat 
, so that it was now fulL And he was in the hinder 
ip asleep on a pillow ; and they awake him, and say 
aster, carest thou not that we perish ?"— Chap. iy. 

arose, and rebuked the wind ; and said unto the sea, 
IL And the wind ceased, and there was a great 
39. 

I saw thom toiling in rowing (for the wind was con- 
em) : and, about the fourth watch of the night, he 
them walking upon the sea, and would have passed 
Hiap. vi. 48. 

en they saw him walking upon the sea, they sup- 
)ccn a spirit, and cried out (for they all saw him, 
ibled) : and immediately he talked with them, and 
em, Be of good cheer ; it is I; be not afraid."— Ver. 

) went up unto them into the ship ; and the wind 
they were sore amassed in themselTes beyond mea- 
adered."— Ver. 61. 

!lc, the reality of which the Pharisees could not deny, 
4) is one of a higher order than those whidi con- 
ng diseases. Dumbness implies, in general, not only 
le organs of speech, or cS hearing, or of both, but 
anguagc Heze, then, was a mincie perfonned on 



Tum'd, as the Lord passed by — Jesus beheld, 
And on him bent a pitying look, and spake ; 
His moving lips are by the suppliant seen, 
And the la^t accents of the healmg sentence 
Ring in that ear which never heard before. 
Prostrate the man restor'd falls to the earth. 
And uses first the gift, the gift sublime. 
Of speech, in giving thanks to him whose Yoioo 
Was never uttered but in doing good* 
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THE DEATH OF JESUS. 

^^ 'Tis finished l"^ he spake the words, and bowed 
His head, and died. Beholding him far off. 
They, who had ministered imto him,^ hope 
'Tis his last agony — ^the Temple's vail 
Is rent,3 reveling the most holy place. 
Wherein the cherubim their wings extend, 
O'ershadowing the mercy-seat of God. 
Appall'd, the leaning soldier feels the spear 
Shake in his grasp ; the planted standard falls 
Upon the heaving ground :^ the sun is dimmed. 
And darkness shrouds the body of the Lord.' 
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THE RESURRECTION. 

The setting orb of night her level ray 
Shed o'er the land, and on the dewy sward 
The lengthen'd shadows of the triple cross 
Were laid far stretch'd — ^when in the east arosoi 
Last of the stars, day's harbinger. No sound 
Was heard, save of the watchmg soldier's foot :6 
Within the rock-barr'd sepulchre,7 the gloom 
Of deepest midnight brooded o'er the dead^ 
The holy one ; but lo ! a radiance £dnt 
Began to dawn around his sacred brow : 
The linen vesture seem'd a snowy wreath^ 
Drifted by storms into a mountain cave : 
Bright, and more bright, the circling halo beam'd 
Upon that face, clothed in a smile l^nign. 
Though yet exanimate. Nor long the reign 
Of death ; the eyes that wept for human griefisi 
Unclose, and look around with conscious joy : 
Yes ; with returning life, the first emotion 
That glowed in Jesus' breast of love was joy 
At man's redemption, now complete — at death 
Disarmed — ^the grave transform'd into the couch 
Of faith — ^the resurrection and the life. 
Majestical he rose, trembled the earth. 
The ponderous gate of stone was rolled away,8 
The keepers fell, the angel, awe-strucl^ shrank 

^ '* He said, It is finished ! and he bowed his head and gave 
up the ghost."— John, ziz. 30. 

' "And many women were there (beholding alar oflf) which 
followed Jesus from Galilee ministering unto him."-~MATTBJEWy 
zxviL 65. 

8 ** And, behold, the vail of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom ; and the earth did quakc^^Yer. 51. 

^ ** Now when the centurion, and they that were with him 
watching Jesus, saw the earth quake, and those things that were 
done, they feared greatly, saying. Truly this was the son of God." 
—Ver. 54. 

'^ ** Now, from the sixth hour there was 'Ht^i^iihi amt all the 
land unto the ninth hour."— Ver. 45. 

** Pilate said unto them, Te have a watch: go jronrway; 
make it as sure as you can. So they went, and made the sepulchre 
sure ; sealing the stone, and setting a watoh."— Matthbw, xzriL 
65,66. 

7 < * And he bought fine linen, and took him down, and wrapped 
him in the linen, and laid him in a sepulehre that was hewn out 
of a rock, and rolled a stone unto the door of the 86|palohvBb*'-» 
Mark, xv. 46. 

8 «• And, behold, t\x!aA'^v«& ^ ^SNaSti «8a?Qwa5QsaBS8i\\«t.*Q^«M(g^ 
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Into invisibility, while forth 
The Sftyiour of the world walk*d, and stood 
Before the sepulchre, and yiewcd the clouds 
Empnrpled glorious by the rising sun. 
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JESUS APPEARS TO THE DISCIPLES. 

The evening of that day which saw the Lord 

Rise from the chambers of the dead, was come, 

His faithful followers, assembled, sang 

A hymn, low-breathed ^ — a h^nn of sorrow, blent 

With hope — ^when, in the midst, sudden he stood. 

The awe-struck circle backward shrink — he looks 

Around with a benignant smile of love, 

And says, ^ Peace be unto you !" Faith and joy 

Spread o'er each face, amazed ; as when the moon, 

Payilion'd in dark clouds, mildly comes forth, 

Silvering a circlet in the fleecy rack. 
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PAUL ACCUSED BEFORE THE TRIBUNAL 
OF THE AREOPAGUS. 

Listen that voice ! ^ upon the hill of Mars, 
Rollins in bolder thunders than e'er pealed 
From lips that shook the Macedonian throne ; 
Behold his dauntless outstretched arm, his face 
Illumed of heaven : he knoweth not the fear 
Of man, of principalities, of powers. 
The Stoic's moveless frown, the vacant stare 
Of Epicurus' herd, 3 the scowl and gnash malign 
Of Superstition, stopping both her ears. 
The Areopagite tribunal dread, 

1 *« Then the same day at evening, heing the first day of the 
week, when the doors were shut where the disciples were assem- 
bled, for fear of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood in the midst, 
and saith unto them, Peace he unto you !"-^ohn, xx. 19. 

s *' Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars-hill, and said, Ye 
men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too supersti- 
timis."— Acts, xviL 22. 

> *' Then certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of the 
6t(do8 encountered him ; and some said, What will this babbler 
say? other some, He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange gods; 
because he preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection. And 
th^ took him, and brought him unto Areopagus, saying, May 
we know what this new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, Is? 
For thou bringest strange things unto our ears : we would know, 
therefare, what these things mean."— Acts, zvii 18-20. 



From whence the doom of Socrates was uttered ;^ 
This hostile throng dismays him not, he seems 
As if no worldly oTyect could inspire 
A terror in his soul ; as if the vision^ 
Which, when he journeyed to Damascus, shone 
From heaven, still swam before his eyes, 
Out-dazzling all things earthly ; as if the voice 
That spake from out the effulgence, ever rang 
Within his ear, inspiring him with words^ 
Burning, majestic, lofty, as his theme — 
The resurrection, and the life to come. 
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PAUL ACCUSED BEFORE THE ROMAN 
GOVERNOR OF JUDEA. 

The judge ascended to the judgment-seat ;2 
Amid a gleam of spears the Apostle stood. 
Dauntless, he forward came ; and looked around. 
And raised his voice, at first, in accents low. 
Yet clear ; a whisper spread among tho throng : 
So when the thunder mutters, still the breeze 
Is heard at times to sigh — ^but when the peal. 
Tremendous, louder rolls, a silence dead 
Succeeds each pause — ^moveless the aspen leaf. 
Thus fixed and motionless, the listening band 
Of soldiers forward leaned, as from the man. 
Inspired of Grod, truth's awfid thunders roll'd. 
No more he feels upon his high-raised arm. 
The ponderous chain,3 than does the playful child 
The bracelet, formed of many a flowery link 
Heedless of self, forgetful that his life 
Is now to be defended by his words. 
He only thinks of doing good to them 
Who seek his life ; and, while he reasons high 
Of justice, temperance, and the life to come. 
The Judge shrinks trembling at the prisoner's voice.^ 

^ The highest court of criminal Jurisdictioai in Athens. It va 
held on the hill of Mars. By its sentence Socrates was con 
dcmned to death, for attempting to substitute a pure and rationi 
system of religion for the absurd and extravagant supezstitia 
which then prevailed. 

^ This representation of Paul I have not founded on the drdm 
stances of any one of his appearances before tho Roman gova 
nors. I have alluded to facts, which happened at his apprehei 
sion, as well as at his arraignments before Felix, Febtus, ao 
Agrippa. 

3 ** And Paul said, I would to Gk>d that not only thou, but a 
that hear me this day, were both, almost, and altogether, sac 
as I am, except these fronds."— Acts, xxvi. 29. 

^ ' ' And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judj 
ment to come, Felix trembled."— Acts, xxiv. 25w 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 

Dear to my soul I ah, early lost ! 

Affection's arm was weaJc to save : 
Now Friendship's pride, and Virtue's boast. 

Have come to an untimely grave !* 

Closed, ever closed, those speaking eyes. 

Where sweetness beam'd, where candour shone ; 

And silent that heart-thrilling voice. 
Which music loved, and call'd her own. 

That gentle bosom now is cold. 

Where feeling's vestal splendours glow'd ; 
And crumbling down to common mould. 

That heart where love and truth abode. 

Yet I behold the smile unfeign'd, 
Which doubt dispell'd, and kindness won ; 

Yet the soft diffidence, that gain'd 
The triumph it appear'd to shun. 

♦ The poet's slater died at the age of twenty-four. 



Delusion all — ^forbear, my heart ; 

These unavailing throbs restrain. 
Destruction has perform'd his part, 

And death proclaim'd — ^thy pangs are vain. 

Vain though they be, this heart must swell 
With grief that time shall ne'er efface ; 

And still with bitter pleasure dwell 
On every virtue, every grace. 

For ever lost — I vainly dream'd 

That Heaven my early friend would spare ; 
And, darker as the prospect seem'd. 

The more I struggled with despair. 

I said — ^yet a presaging tear 

Unbidden rose, and spoke more tnie— « 
^* She still shall live — ^th' tmfolding year 

Shall ban\s\i c«re, and health renew. 
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She yet sball tread the flowety field. 
And catch the opening ro8e*a breath ; 

To watchful love diisease shall yield, 
And friendship ward the shi^t of death." 

Alas ! before the violet bloom'd, 
Before the snows of winter fled, 

Too certain fate my hopes consumed. 
For she was number'd with the dead. 

She died— deserving to be monm'd. 
While parted worth a pang can give ; 

She died — by Heaven's best gifts adom*d, 
While folly, falsehood, baseness, live. 

Long in their baseness live secure 

The noxious weed and wounding thorn ; 

While snatch'd by violence, ere mature. 
The lily from her stem is torn. 

Yet who shall blame the heart that feels 
When Heaven resumes the eood it gave ? 

Yet who shall scorn the tear that falls 
From Friendship's eye, at Virtue's grave. 

Friend, parent, sister — ^tenderest names ! 

May I, as, pale at memory's shrine. 
Ye pour the tribute anguish claims. 

Approach unblamed, and mingle mine. 

Long on the joys of vanish'd years 
The glance of sadness shall ye cast ; 

Long, long th' emphatic speech of tears 
Shall mourn thy bloom for ever past. 

And thou, who from the orient day 

Retum'st with hope's gay dreams elate^ 

Falsely secure, and vainly gay, 
Unconscious of the stroke of fate— 

What waits thee ! Not the approving smile 
Of faithful love that chases care—. 

Not the fond glance o'erpaying toil, 
But cold and comfortless despair. 

Despair ! — I see the phantom rove 

On Gail's green banks, no longer bright, 

And fiercely grasp the torch of love, 
And plunge it in sepulchral night. 

Farewell, sweet maiden ; at thy tomb 
My silent footstep oft shall stray ; 

More dear to me its hallow'd gloom, 
Than life's broad glare and fortune's day. 

And oft as fancy paints thy bier, 
And mournful eyes thy lowly bed, 

The secret sigh shall rise — ^the tear 
That shuns observance, shall be shed. 

Nor shall the thoughts of thee depart, 
Nor shall my soul regret resign, 

Till memory perish, till this heart 
Be cold and motionless as thine. 
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AUTUMN. 



Farewell, sweet summer, and thy fading flowers ! 
Farewell, sweet summer, and thy woodland songs ! 
No woodland note is heiurd, save where the hawk. 
High from her eyry, skims in circling flight. 
With all her clamorous young, first venturing forth 
On untried wing. At distance far, the sound 
Alarms the barn-door flock, the fearful dam 
Calls in her brood beneath her ruffling plumes ; 
With crowding feet they stand^ and firequent peep 
Through the milf-open'a wing. The partridge quakes 
Among the rustling com. Ye gentle tribes, 
Think not your d^dliest foe is now at band. 
To man, bird, boast, man is the deadliest foe ; 
' Tis he who wages universal war. 
Soon as his mui^erous law gives leave to wound 



The heathfowl, dweller on the mountain wild, 
The sportsman anxious, watching for the dawn. 
Lies turning, while his dog, in happy dreams. 
With feeble bark anticipates the day. 
Some ere the dawn steals o'er the deep blue lake. 
The hill ascend : vain is their eager haste^ 
The dog's quick breath is heard panting around, 
But neither dog nor springing game is seen 
Amid the floating mist ; short interval 
Of respite to the trembling dewy wing. 
Ah, many a bleeding wing, ere mid-day hour. 
Shall vainly flap the purple bending heath. 
Fatigued at noon, the spoiler seeks the shade 
Of some lone oak, fast by the rocky stream — 
The hunter's rest, in days of other years. 
When sad the voice of Cona, in the gale, 
Lamentingly the song of Selma sang. 

How changeful, Caledonia, is thy clime ! 
Where is the sunbeam that but now so bright 
Play'd on the dimpling brook 1 Dark o'er the heath 
A deepening gloom is hung ; from clouds high piled 
On clouds, glances the sudden flash ; the thunder, 
Reverberated 'mong the clifliB, rolls far ; 
Nor pause, but ere the echo of one peal 
Has eeased, another, louder still, the ear appals. 
The sporting lamb hastes to its mother's side ; 
The shepherd stoops into the mountain-cave, 
At every momentary flash illumed 
Back to its innermost recess, where gleams 
The vaulted spar — the eagle sudden smote. 
Falls to the ground lifeless — ^beneath the wave 
The sea-fowl plunges — fast the rain descends ; 
The whiten'd streams, from every mountain side. 
Rush to the valley, tingeing far tne lake. 
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THE POOR MAN'S FUNERAL. 

Yon motley sable-suited throng, that wait 
Around the poor man's door, announce a tale 
Of woe ; the husband, parent, is no more. 
Contending with disease, he laboured long. 
By penury compell'd ; yielding at last. 
He laid him down to die ; but, lingering on 
From day to day, he from his sick-bed saw. 
Heart-broken quite, his children's looks of want 
Yeil'd in a cloud of smile ; alas ! he heard 
The elder, hspingly, attempt to still 
The younger's plamt — languid he raised his head. 
And thought he yet could toil, but sank 
Into the arms of death, the poor num's friend. 

The coffin is borne out ; the humble pomp 
Moves slowly on ; the orphan mourner's hand 
(Poor helpless child!) just reaches to the pall. 
And now they pass into the field of graves. 
And now around the narrow house they stand. 
And view the plain black board sink from the sight. 
Hollow the mansion of the dead resounds. 
As falls each spadeful of the bone-mix'd mould. 
The turf is spread ; uncovered is each head — 
A last farewell : all turn their several ways. 
Woes me ! those tear-dimm'd eyes, that sobbing breast ; 
Poor child ! thou thinkest of the kindly hand 
That wont to lead thee home — no more that hand 
Shall aid thy feeble gait, or gently stroke 
Thy sun-bleach'd h^ and downy cheek. 
But go, a mother waits thy homeward steps ; 
In vain her eyes dwell on the sacred page — 
Her thoughts are in the grave ; ' tis tnou alone. 
Her first-bom chilc^ can'st rouse that statue gaze 
Of woe profound. Haste to the widow'd arms ; 
Look with thy fathers look, speak with his voice. 
And melt a heart that else will break with grief. 
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TO MY SON. 



Twice has the eon. commenced his amiiial rouid. 

Since first thy footsteps tottcrM o'er the ground ; 

Since first thj tongue was tuned to bless mine ear, 

Bv faltering out tho name to lathers dear, 

Oh ! nature's language, with her looks combined. 

More precious fax than periods thrice refined I 

Oh ! sportive looks of love, devoid of guile, 

I prize you more than beauty's magic smile ; 

Yes, in that face, unconscious of its charm, 

I eaze ^ith bliss unmingled i^ith alarm. 

Ah, no ! full oft a boding horror flies 

Athwart my fancy, uttering fiiteful cries. 

Almighty Power 1 his harmless life defend, 

And if wo part, 'gainst me the mandate send. 

And yet a wish will rise— would I might live, 

Till added years his memory firmness give ! 

For oh ! it would a joy in death impart 

To think I still survived within his heart ; 

To think he'll cast, midway the vale of years, 

A retrospective look, bedimm'd with tears. 

And tell, regretful, how I looked and spoke ; 

What walks I loved, where grew my favourite oak, 

How gently I would lead him by the hand. 

How gently use the acoent of oonmiand. 

What lore I taught him, roaming wood and wild. 

And how the man descended to uie child, 

How well I loved with him, on Sabbath mom. 

To hear the anthem of the vocal thorn, 

To teach religion, unallied to strife. 

And ti'ace to him, the way, the truth, the life. 

But &r and farther still my view I bend— 
And now I see a child thy steps attend ; 
To yonder churchyard- wall thou takest thy way, 
While round thee, pleased, thou see'st the infant play ; 
Then lifting him, whUe tears sufiuse thine eyes. 
Pointing, thou tell'st him, Th4re thff grawMre lies. 



r 

TO A RIIdBREAST, 



TUAT FLEW Ef AT MT WCIDOW. 

From snowy plains^ and icv sprays. 

From moonless nignts, and sunless days, 

Welcome, poor hiid 1 111 cherish thee ; 

I love thee, for thou tr us test me. 

Thrice welcome, helpless, panting guest ! 

Fondly I'll warm thee in my br«i8t : — 

How quick thy little heart is beating ! 

As if its brother flutterer greeting. 

Thou nced'st not dread a ci^>tive's doom ; 

No ! freely flutter round my rocnn. 

Perch on my lute's remaining string, 

And sweetly of sweet sommer aing. 

Tliat note, that sununer note^ I know ; 

It wakes at once, and soothes my woe— 

I see tliose woods, I see that stieam, 

I see — ah, still prolong the dream I 

Still with thy song those seenes renew. 

Though through my tears they reach my view. 

No more, now, at my lonely meal. 
While thou art by, alone I'll feel ; 
For soon, devoid of all distrost, 
Thou'lt, nibbling, share my humble emst ; 
Or on my finger, pert and sproee, 
Thou'lt leam to sip the spariding jnioe ; 
And when (our short collation o'er) 
Some favourite volume I explore, 
Be't work of poet or of sage, 
Safe thou shalt hop across the page ; 
Uncheck'd, shall fut o'er Virgil's groves. 
Or flutter 'mid Tibullus' loves. 
Thus, heedless of the raving blast, 
Thou'lt dwell with me till winter's past ; 
And when the primrose tells His spring. 
And when the thrush begins to sing^ 
Soon as I hear the woodUnd sons. 
Freed thou shalt join the vocal throng. 



END OF GRAHAME'S POEMS. 
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